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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

PARA PROFESSIONAL  HELPER  CANDIDATES'  PERCEPTUAL  ORGANIZATION 
AND  THEIR  LEVEL  OF  INTERPERSONAL  FUNCTIONING 

By 

George  Lee  Deitz 

March j  1974 

Chairman:   Robert  0.  Stripling 

Major  Department:   Counselor  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  examine,  for  parapro- 
fessionai  helper  candidates,  the  relationship  of  A.  W.  Combs' 
hypotheses  of  perceptual  organisation  and  R.  R.  Carkhuif's 
scales  of  interpersonal  functioning.   The  paraprof essionaJ. 
helper  candidates  consisted  of  60  individuals  from  the  student 
body  of  Santa  Fe  Community  College,  Gainesville,  Florida,  and 
the  surrounding  Gainesville  community  who  comoleted  the  appli- 
cation procedure  for  the  paraprof essional  helper  training 
program  at  the  College.   As  part  of  the  application  procedure, 
the  candidates  participated  in  six-minute  videotaped  helping 
sessions.  One  candidate  helped  another  candidate  for  six 
minutes;  then  the  roles  v;ere  reversed  for  a  second  six  minutes. 

Three  raters  evaluated  the  videotaped  helping  sessions, 
using  the  following  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organisation: 
internal  -  external,  able  -  unable,  worthy  -  unworthy,  with 
people  -  apart  from  people,  and  freeing  -  controlling.   A 
different  set  of  three  raters  evaluated  the  videotapes,  using 
the  Carkhuff  scales  (1969)  of  empathy,  respect,  genuineness, 


IX 


and  concreteness.  The  ratings  of  the  candidates  on  the  hypo- 
theses clustered  around  the  midpoint  of  each  scale.   The  mean 
ratings  on  the  Carkhuff  scales  were  near  or  below  level  2 
with  the  lowest  (empathy)  being  1.19.   In  both  cases  the 
ratings  were  not  those  of  effective  helpers  but  were  more 
like  those  one  might  attribute  to  naive  helpers. 

Both  Combs'  hypotheses  and  Carkhuff 's  scales  yielded 
ordinal  data.  Since  such  data  violated  the  assumptions  under- 
lying the  planned  analyses,  the  ratings  from  each  hypothesis 
and  from  each  scale  were  converted  to  T-scores  by  an  area 
transformation.   Interrater  reliability  was  established  in 
each  case  by  the  intercorrelation  of  the  transformed  ratings 
for  the  three  appropriate  judges.   The  intercorrelations 
for  the  hypotheses,  able  -  unable  ana  worthy  -  unworthy,  were 
below  the  accepted  level  of  .70;  but  since  they  were  signifi- 
cantly different,  from  zero,    they  were  included  in  further 
analyses . 

The  transformed  ratings  for  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual 
organization  and  for  the  scales  of  interpersonal  functioning 
were  entered  into  two  separate  factor  analyses.   Each  of  the 
factor  analyses  yielded  a  single  factor  indicating  that  both 
perceptual  organization  and  interpersonal  functioning  could 
be  reduced  to  unitary  concepts.   The  factor  score  coefficients 
demonstrated,  first,  that  scores  on  the  two  factors  relied 
on  more  than  one  hypothesis  or  scale;  second,  the  relative 
size  of  the  coefficients  reflected  patterns  indicating  helper 
concern  in  the  case  of  the  hypotheses,  .helper  genuineness  in 
the  case  of  the  scales,  and  a  low  level  of  helper  skill  in 
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both  cases.   The  factors  were  bot.h  labeled  the  naive  helper 
factor-   A  product-moment  correlation  of  .12  revealed  that 
the  factor  scores  for  the  paraprofessional  candidates  on  the 
two  factors  were  not  significantly  related. 

Because  of  a  conviction  that  some  relationship  existed 
between  perceptual  organization  and  interpersonal  functioning, 
the  individual  hypotheses  and  scales  were  entered  into  two 
canonical  correlations.   The  canonical  correlation  between 
the  three  most  reliably  rated  hypotheses  and  the  four  scales 
of  interpersonal  functioning  was  .55.   The  correlation  between 
all  five  hypotheses  ana  the  four  scales  was  .61.   According 
to  the  canonical  coefficients  for  the  variables  in  the  first 
correlation,  perceptual  organisation  was  represented  approx- 
imately equally  by  all  three  hypotheses  and  inter-personal 
functioning  was  represented  primarily  by  genuineness.   In  the 
second  correlation,  perceptual  organization  was  represented 
primarily  by  the  most  unreliably  rated  hypotheses,  able  -  unable 
and  worthy  -  unworthy,  and  interpersonal  functioning  was.  repre- 
sented by  a  large  positive  coefficient  for  genuineness  and  a 
smaller  negative  coefficient  for  empathy.   Both  correlations 
were  significantly  different  from  zero  demonstrating  that  a 
relationship  could  be  established  for  perceptual  organization 
and  interpers onal  f unct ioni ng . 

Limitations  and  the  need  for  further  research  involving 
helpers  functioning  at  higher  levels  were  uiscussed. 

i::du::-.:. " 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Three  movements  of  importance  to  the  field  of  counseling 
psychology  have  evolved  during  the  decades  of  the  1960's  and 
the  1970' s.   First  is  the  evolution  of  the  Florida  studies 
of  the  helping  professions  directed  by  Combs.   The  primary 
emphasis  of  these  studies  has  been  on  establishing  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  series  of  hypotheses  concerning  the  per- 
ceptual organization  of  effective  helpers  and  evaluations 
of  the  helpers'  effectiveness  (Combs,  Soper,  Gooding, 
Benton,  Dickman,  &  Usher,  1969) •   The  second  movement  is  the 
efforts  of  Carkhuff,  Truax,  and  others  to  describe  the 
process  of  effective  counseling  and/or  interpersonal  func- 
tioning.  This  effort  has  been  centered  primarily  around 
the  creation,  validation,  and  implementation  of  a  series  of 
scales  for  the  measurement  of  interpersonal  functioning 
(Carkhuff,  1969a,  1969b;  Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  196?;  Truax 
&  Carkhuff,  1967) •   The  third  movement  is  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  training  and  use  of  paraprof essional  helpers 
in  a  broad  variety  of  helping  professions  (Burns,  1971; 
Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967;  Zimpfer,  Fredrickson,  3alim,& 
Sanford,  1971). 

Since  1961  Combs  has  been  involved  with  research' 
relating  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  to  various 
helpiing  and  quasi-helping  professions.   His  belief  is  that 
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the  "kind  of  behavior  the  professional  helper  is  able  to 

produce  will  largely  be  a  question  of  the  accuracy  and 

appropriateness  of  the  beliefs  and  understandings  he  has 

acquired  in  the  course  of  his  experience.   Helpers  must 

possess  internal  formulas  that  produce  behavior  that  we  can 

be  certain  will  be  good  for  clients,  students,  patients,  or 

employees"  (Combs,  Avila,  &  Purkey,  1971,  pp.  3-9).  These 

internal  formulas  are  represented  by  the  helper's  perceptual 

organization.   Combs  and  Soper  tested  this  belief  in  a 

study  of  counselors  published  in  19&3 •  They  reported  that 

the  perceptual  organization  of  counselors  was  correlated 

with  their  rated  effectiveness.   Since  then  similar  studies 

have  been  conducted  using  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 

(Brown,  1970;  Bellow,  1971 S  Gooding,  1964;  Vonk,  1970), 

college  teachers  (Dedrick,  1972;  Usher,  1966),  Episcopal 

pastors  (Benton,  1964),  and  student  nurses  (Dickman,  1967). 

To  achieve  more  effective  counseling  and  psychotherapy, 

Truax  and  Carkhuff  have  sought  to  describe  the  process  of 

effective  counseling  and/or  interpersonal  functioning.   They 

proposed  a  model  which  interrelates  many  theoretical 

orientations . 

Despite  the  bewildering  array  of  divergent 
theories  and  the  difficulty  in  translating  con- 
cepts from  the  language  of  one  theory  to  that 
of  another,  several  common  threads  weave  their 
way  through  almost  every  major  theory  of  psycho- 
therapy and  counseling,  including  the  psycho- 
analytic, the  client  centered,  the  behavioristic, 
and  many  of  the  more  eclectic  and  derivative 
theories.   In  one  way  or  another,  all  have 


emphasized  the  importance  of  the  therapist's 
ability  to  be  integrated,  mature,  genuine, 
authentic  or  congruent  in  his  relationship 
to  the  patient.   They  have  all  stressed  also 
the  importance  of  the  therapist's  ability  to 
provide  a  nonthreatening,  trusting,  safe,  or 
secure  atmosphere  by  acceptance,  nonpossessive 
warmth,  unconditional  positive  regard,  or  love. 
Finally,  virtually  all  theories  of  psychotherapy 
emphasize  that  for  the  therapist  to' be  helpful 
he  must  be  accurately  empathic,  be  "with"  the. 
client,  be  understanding,  or  grasp  the  patient's 
meaning. 

These  three  sets  of  characteristics  can, 
for  lack  of  better  words,  be  termed  accurate 
empathy,  nonpossessive  warmth,  and  genuineness. 
(Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967,  p.  25) 

A  fourth  characteristic,  concreteness,  also  has  been  des- 
cribed by  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1964).  This  characteristic 
refers  to  the  specificity  of  the  counselor's  responses. 

During  the  last  two  decades  these  characteristics 
served  as  the  basis  for  a  series  of  rating  scales  used 
for  the  evaluation  of  counseling  process.   Three  of  the 
scales,  empathic  understanding,  respect,  and  facilitative 
genuineness,  were  "validated  in  extensive  process  and  out- 
come research  on  counseling  and  psychotherapy.  .  ."  (Carkhuff, 
1969b,  p.  3.15)  •   However,  the  scale  for  the  measurement  of 
concreteness  has  not  been  extensively  researched,  but  "has 
received  support  in  research  on  training  and  counseling.  .  ." 
(Carkhuff,  1969b,  p.  323).   These  efforts  combined  with  the 
efforts  of  other  advocates  of  these  and  similar  scales 
(Anderson,  1968;  Barrett-Lennard,  1962;  Berenson,  Mitchell, 
&  Laney,  1966';  Berenson,  Mitchell,  &.   Moravec,  I968;  Carkhuff, 
1969a,  1969b;  Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  196?;  Truax  &  Carkhuff, 
I967)  give  credence  to  these  scales  as  measures  of  inter- 


personal  functioning  and  to  their  importance  in  the  field 
of  counseling. 

The  last  two  decades  also  have  witnessed  rapid  growth 
in  the  training  and  use  of  paraprof essional  helpers  (Burns, 
1971;  Carkhuff,  1971;  Carkhuff  &   Berenson,  1967;  Gust,  1968; 
McPheeters  &  King,  1971;  Zimpfer  et  al.,  1971).  Evidence 
of  this  growth  is  found  in  three  sources.   First,  is  the 
increasing  number  of  publications  describing  the  roles  and 
functions  of  paraprofessional  helpers  (APGA  Professional 
Preparation  and  Standards  Committee,  1967;  Burns,  1971; 
Carkhuff,  1969a;  Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  196?;  McPheeters  & 
King,  1971;  Patterson,  1965;  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board,  1969;  Zimpfer  et  al.,  1971).   Second,  is  the  increased 
amount  of  research  being  published  concerning  paraprofes- 
sional helpers  (Carkhuff,  1969a,  1969b,  1971;  Carkhuff  & 
Berenson,  I967;  Gust,  1968;  Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967;  Wehr  & 
Wittmer,  1973;  Zimpfer  et  al.,  1971).   Third,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  increasing  numbers  of  training  programs  for  para- 
professional helpers.   In  I965  the  National  Institute  for 
Mental  Health  (NIMH)  funded  an  experimental  two-year  program 
for  the  preparation  of  paraprofessional  helpers  at  Purdue 
University.   By  I967  there  were  seventeen  such  programs  in 
the  South  alone.   By  February  1971,  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  listed  45  programs  for  the  preparation  of 
paraprofessional  helpers,  either  in  partial  or  full  operation 
within  its  thirteen  state  region  (King  &   Baker,  1971). 


Theoretical  Rationale 

Although  ideas  generated  by  both  Combs  and  Carkhuff 
have  been  of  great  value  to  the  .field  o£   counseling,  each 
is  incomplete.   Combs  has  provided  counseling  with  a  theory 
describing  the  motivation,  development,  and  personality  organi- 
zation of  effective  helpers,  but  he  has  not  provided  a  des- 
cription of  how  the  effective  helper  interacts  with  others. 
Carkhuff  has  provided  counseling  with  a  theoretical  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  effective  helper  interacts,  but  he  has  not 
developed  a  personality  theory  to  explain  the  questions  of 
motivation,  development,  and  personality  organization. 

If  some  relationship  could  be  established  between 
Combs'  theories  about  the  personality  organization  of 
effective  helpers  and  Carkhuff ' s  description  of  the  process 
of  effective  helping,  a  synthesis  of  the  two  positions  might 
lead  to  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
effective  counselors  and  effective  counseling.   Such  a 
sj-Tithesis  might  help  identify  potential  counselors  through 
personality  traits;  it  might  help  define  further  learning 
experiences  for  the  preparation  of  counselors;  it  might  help 
explain  who  can  be  helped  and  by  what  approach;  and  hopefully, 
it  might  lead  to  the  evolution  of  more  effective  means  of 
facilitating  human  growth  and  learning. 

Purpose 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  establish  an 
empirical  base  for  the  synthesis  of  Combs'  description  of 
the  perceptual  organization  of  effective  helpers  and  Cark- 


huff's  measures  of  their  interpersonal  functioning..   The 
secondary  purpose  is  to  replicate  existing  studies  done  by 
Combs  and  to  investigate  the  utilization  of  his  theories 
with  paraprof essional  helpers.   The  central  question  is, 
are  the  perceptual  organizations  of  paraprof essional  helper 
candidates  predictive  of  their  levels  of  interpersonal  func- 
tioning? 

Hypotheses  of  Perceptual  Organization 
The  five  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  are  taken 
from  those  described  by  Dedrick  (1972)  and  Combs  et  al., 
(1971).   These  hypotheses  are:   (1)  effective  helpers  are 
concerned  with  how  things  seem  to  others,  with  their  internal 
beliefs  (Dedrick,  1972);  (2)  effective  helpers  believe  that 
people  are  able  to  develop  solutions  to  problems;  (3)  effective 
helpers  believe  that  people  are  worthy,  possessing  dignity 
and  integrity  that  must  be  respected  and  maintained;  (4)  effec- 
tive helpers  believe  that  they  are  a  part  of  all  mankind;  and 
(5)  effective  helpers  believe  that  their  purpose  in  helping 
others  is  to  free  or  facilitate  people  (Combs  et  al.,  1971). 

Characteristics  of  Effective  Interpersonal  Functioning 
The  four  characteristics  of  interpersonal  functioning 
to  be  considered  are  empathy,  respect,  genuineness,  and 
cone ret eness.   Empathy  is  the   counselor's  ability  "to  res- 
pond with  great  frequency  to  the  other  person's  deeper 
feelings  as  well  as  to  his  superficial  ones.  .  .  ." 
(Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967,  p.  26).   Respect  is  the 


counselor's  ability  to  value  the  feelings  and  experiences 
of  others,  "principally  through  the  vehicle  of  human  warmth 
and  understanding"  (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967,  p.  23). 
Genuineness  is  the  counselor's  ability  to  be  "freely  and 
deeply  himself.  .  ."  (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967,  p.  29) 
so  that  "there  is  an  absence  of  conflict  or  inconsistency 
between  his  total  experience,  his  awareness,  and  his  overt 
communication.  .  ."  (Barrett-Lennard,  1962,  p.  4).  Con- 
creteness  is  the  counselor's  ability  to  be  concrete  or 
specific,  to  be  "fluent,  direct,  and  complete  in  his  expres- 
sion of  specific  feelings  and  experiences,  regardless  of 
emotional  content.  .  ."  (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967,  p.  29). 

Research  Questions 
The  first  step  in  the  examination  of  the  relationship 
between  paraprofessional  helpers'  perceptual  organization 
and  their  level  of  interpersonal  functioning  will  be  to 
evaluate  each  of  the  sets  of  measures  for  inter correlations 
or  overlap.   In  the  instance  of  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual 
organization,  Combs  has  raised  the  question  of  how  many 
truly  discrete  items  or  factors  make  up  the  perceptual 
organization  of  effective  helpers.   He  states  that,  though 
21  perceptual  hypotheses  have  been  studied,  "it  is  apparent 
from  simple  observation  that  items  overlap"  (Combs  et  al., 
1969,  p.  77)-  Further,  "in  order  to  determine  the  number 
of  truly  discrete  perceptual  characteristics  involved  in 
the  discrimination  of  effective  and  ineffective  helpers,  we 


believe  a  factor  analysis  of  this  matter  is  called  for" 

(Combs  et  al.,  1969,  p.  77).   Therefore,  the  first  task 

will  be  to  reduce,  by  factor  analysis,  the  overlap  or 

interccrrelation  of  the  five  hypotheses  selected  to  study 

the  perceptual  organization  of  paraprofessional  helpers. 

This  analysis  will  unite  the  overlapping  hypotheses  into 

factors  which,  when  combined,  will  form  the  factor  structure 

of  the  five  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organisation.   The 

first  of  the  three  research  questions  is: 

What  is  the  factor  structure  of  the  five  hypo- 
theses selected  to  measure  the  perceptual 
organization  of  paraprofessional  helpers? 

In  the  instance  of  the  Carkhuff  scales  for  rating 
interpersonal  functioning,  Muehlberg,  Pierce,  and  Drasgow 
(196-9)  found,  that  the  scales  of  empathy,  respect,  genuine- 
ness, and  concreteness  and  another  scale,  self-disclosure, 
were  highly  inter-correlated.   The  factor  analysis  they 
conducted  revealed  one  principal  factor  that  accounted  for 
most  of  the  variance  of  the  five  scales.   Thus,  the  second 
task  will  be  to  determine,  by  factor  analysis,  the  number 
of  factors  which  will  account  for  the  variance  measured  by 
the  selected  four  'Carkhuff  scales  of  interpersonal  func- 
tioning. This  analysis  will  combine  the  overlapping  scales 
into  a  new  factor  or  factors  which  will  form  the  factor 
structure  of  Carkhuff s  scales  of  interpersonal  functioning. 
The  second  research  question  is: 

What  is  the  factor  structure  of  the  four  scales 
selected  for  the  measurement  of  the  interpersonal 
functioning  of  paraprofessional  helpers? 


Once  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  and 

the  scales  for  measuring  interpersonal  functioning  have 

been  factor  analyzed  to  reduce  overlap,  the  relationship 

between  the  two  sets  of  measures  will  be  analyzed.   The 

scores  of  each  paraprofessional  helper  on  the  factors  of 

perceptual  organization  will  be  compared  with  his  scores 

on  the  factors  of  interpersonal  functioning.   The  first 

step  of  this  analysis  will  be  to  test  the  independence  of 

the  two  sets  of  factors.   The  third  research  question  is: 

Are  the  ratings  of  paraprofessional  helpers  or 
the  factors  derived  from  the  factor  analysis 
of  the  selected  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organi- 
zation related  to  Lheir  ratings  on  the  factors 
derived  from  the  factor  analysis  of  the  selected 
scales  for  measuring  interpersonal  functioning? 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

The  review  of  literature  will  consist  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  background  and  research  of  Combs'  theories 
about  the  perceptual  organisation  of  effective  helpers  and 
Carkhuff's  theories  of  interpersonal  functioning.   This 
will  be  followed  by  a  review  of  relevant  research  on  the 
effectiveness  of  paraprofessional  helpers  and  a  discussion 
of  the  limitations  of  the  study. 

The  Perceptual  Approach  to  Helping 
Combs  has  written  at  length  about  the  perceptual  or 
phenomenologieal  view  of  helping  (Combs,  1948,  195c;  Combs 
&  Snygg,  1959;  Combs  et  al.,  1971;  and  Combs  et  al . ,  1969). 
In  the  Florida  Studies  in  the  Helping;  Professions  (Combs 
et  al.,  1969),  helpers  were  characterized  as  thinking, 
problem  solving  people  who  must  respond  instantaneously  to 
the  needs  of  others.   In  Helping  Relationships  (Combs  et. 
al.,  1971,  p.  S)  the  authors  stated  that  this  ability  of 
a  helper  to  respond  instantaneously  is  "largely  a  question 
of  the  accuracy  and  appropriateness  of  the  beliefs  and 
understandings  he  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  experience." 
These  beliefs  and  understandings  are  developed  over  the 
helper's  life  time  and  represent  his  subjective  views  of 
the  world  and  his  role  In  it.   Combs   et  al.,  (1971)  have 
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stated  that  it  is  the  Helper's  organization  of  these  sub- 
jective beliefs  (his  perceptual  organization)  that  deter- 
mines how  he  will  function.   It  is  therefore  the  perceptual 
organization  that  produces  the  behavior  that  makes  effective 
helpers. 

In  a  series  of  seminars,  Combs,  fellow  faculty  members, 
and  graduate  students  formulated  a  series  of  hypotheses 
about  the  beliefs  or  internal  formulas  that  comprise  the 
perceptual  organization  of  effective  helpers.   The  seminar- 
members  created  a  list  of  41  hypotheses  which  fit  into 
five  major  areas:   "(1)  the  general  frame  of  reference  or 
point  or  view  from  which  the  helper  approached  his  problem: 

(2)  the  ways  in  which  the  helper  perceived  other  people; 

(3)  the  ways  in  which  the  helper  perceived  himself;  (4)  the 
ways  in  which  the  helper  perceived  the  task  with  which  he 
was  confronted;  (5)  the  ways  in  which  the  helper  perceived 
appropriate  methods  for  carrying  out  his  purposes"  (Combs 
et  al.,  1969,  p.  14).  A  complete  listing  01    the  hypotheses 
appeared  in  the  Florida  Studies  in  the  Helping  Professions 
(Combs  et  al.,  1969) . 

Once  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  had 
been  enumerated,  the  problem  became  one  of  discovering  a 
procedure  to  measure  these  beliefs.  One  approach  was  to 
ask  the  helpers  to  describe  their  own  beliefs  through  a 
self-report.   Combs  stated  that  on  theoretical  grounds  the 
self-report  would  not  give  an  accurate  assessment  of  an 
individual's  perceptual  organization.   Therefore,  he  con- 
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ducted  theoretical  and  empirical  investigations  into  the 
relationship  between  self-report  and  perceptual  organization. 
"As  a  result  of  our  theoretical  analysis  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  self -re port  (a  behavior)  and  the  self-concept 
(perceptions)  cannot  be  accepted  as  valid  measures  of  the 
same  phenomena"  (Combs  et  al.,  1969,  p.  17).   Research  con- 
ducted by  Graves  (1972),  Parker  (i960),  Courson  (I965)  and 
Combs,  Soper,  and  Courson  (1963)  supported  this  position. 

The  next  approach  used  by  Combs  was  to  train  a  rater  to 
enter  the  perceptual  world  of  the  subject  he  was  rating,  to 
try  to  become  that  person  for  a  moment.   Then  the  rater  was 
to  evaluate  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  as  he 
felt  he  would  if  he  were  the  person  being  rated.   In  other 
words,  the  rater  would  rate  the  subject  from  as  close  to 
the  subject's  own.  internal  frame  of  reference  as  possible 
rather  than  from  some  external  point  of  view.   This  is  the 
approach  taken  in  the  current  research  used  to  investigate 
the  relationship  of  perceptual  organization  to  effective 
helping.   This  approach  is  limited  in  that  a  rater  can  never 
fully  leave  his  own  frame  of  reference  and  assume  the  frame 
of  reference  of  another  person. 

Research  in  the  Perceptual  Approach  to  Helping; 
The  review  of  research  directed  by  Combs  will  include  the 
consistency  of  ratings,  the  helping  professions  studied,  the 
sources  of  perceptual  ratings,  the  sources  of  effectiveness 
ratings,  and  the  utility  of  the  hypotheses  selected  for  this 
study.   This  will  be  followed  bv  a  discussion  and  evaluation. 
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C onsis t e n c  y 

The  consistency  of,  or  the  similarity  of.  ratings  from 
one  rater  to  the  next  is  usually  described  as  interrater 
reliability.  One  important  aspect  of  interrater  reliability 
is  that  it  represents  the  extent  to  which  raters  apree  in 
their  use  of  a  construct.   If  reliability  is  high,  it  provide: 
support  for  the  validity  of  the  construct.   The  current 
studies  involving  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization 
have  reported  interrater  reliabilities  close  to  or  above  .BO. 
In  some  cases  (Brown,  1970;  Combs  &  Soper,  1963;  Dedrick, 
1972;  Dellow,  1971 ;  Gooding,  1964;  Usher,  I966;  Vonk,  1970) 
the  .80  represents  a  percentage  agreement  figure;  in  others 
(Dickman,  I967;  Jennings,  1973)  it  is  based  on  an  analysis 
of  variance  technique;  and  in  another  (Benton,  1964)  it  is 
based  on  the  Spearman-Brown  prophecy  formula.   Some  question 
has  been  raised  about  the  percentage  agreement  method  of 
calculating  reliability.   For  a  seven-point  scale,  the  per- 
centage agreement  is  a  ratio  of  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  judges  agreed  within  two  points,  to  the  total  number  of 
cases.   Such  a  ratio  only  describes  whether  or  not  the 
ratings  were  within  a  two-point  range;  it  does  not  describe 
the  distribution  of  the  ratings  within  or  beyond  that  range. 
This  distribution  is  an  important  part  of  the  other  two,  more 
commonly  used,  methods  for  measuring  interrater  reliability. 

Since  the  studies  based  on  the  analysis  of  variance 
technique  and  the  Spearman-Brown  prophecy  formula  reported 
reasonably  high  interrater  reliability,  there  is  support  for 
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the  utilization  of  the  hypotheses  of  perceptualization  con- 
sidered in  these  studies  as  measurement  constructs.  The 
percentage  agreement  method  of  calculating  reliability  also 
lends  support  to  the  utilization  of  the  hypotheses  of  per- 
ceptual organization  as  measurement  constructs,  but  the 
amount  of  support  is  unclear. 

Professions 

The  majority  of  the  research  directed  by  Combs  has  been 
done  within  the  teaching  profession.  Vonk  (1970)  and  Brown 
(1970)  reported  that  the  perceptual  organizations  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers  were  related  significantly 
to  their  rated  effectiveness.   However,  Gooding  (1964)  and 
Dellow  (1971)  reported  that  only  some  of  the  hypotheses  of 
perceptual  organization  used  in  their  studies  of  elementary 
school  teachers  were  related  to  measures  of  teaching  effective- 
ness.  Usher  (1966)  and  Dedrick  (1972)  reported  that  for 
college  teachers  only  a  few  of  the  hypotheses  tested  were 
related  to  effective  teaching.   The  other  professions 
examined  were  counselors  (Combs  &  Soper,  1963 ) ,  priests 
(Benton,  1964)  and  student  nurses  (Dickman,  I967) .   In  their 
studies  Combs "and  Soper  (1963)  and  Benton  (1964)  reported 
that  all  of  the  hypotheses  studied  were  related  to  effective 
helping.   Dickman  (I.967)  reported  that  none  of  the  hypotheses 
examined  in  his  study  w:)re  related  to  effective  helping. 

Source  of  Perceptual  Ratings 

Ratings  on  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organisation 
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are  based  on  data  gathered  from  classroom  observations, 
stories  written  about  critical  incidents  in  the  helper's 
past,  stories  written  about  selected  Thematic  Apperception 
Test  (TAT)  cards,  responses  written  to  interpersonal  prob- 
lems, impressions  gathered  during  individual  teacher  inter- 
views, and  responses  to  a  teaching  practices  questionnaire. 
In  studies  using  data  gathered  from  classroom  observations, 
Gooding  (1964)  reported  that  all  20  hypotheses  studied  were 
related  to  teaching  effectiveness,  while  Usher  (1966)  reported 
that  five  of  the  12  hypotheses  were  related  only  to  one  of 
four  measures  of  effective  teaching. 

In  studies  using  critical  incidents,  Combs  and  Soper 
(1963)  reported  that  when  the  12  hypotheses  of  perceptual 
organization  used  in  their  study  were  inferred  from  written 
descriptions  of  critical  incidents  in  the  helpers'  lives, 
all  hypotheses  were  related  significantly  to  the  measure 
of  effective  helping.   Vonk  (1970)  reported  that  when  the 
six  hypotheses  used  in  his  study  were  inferred  from  criti- 
cal incidents,  all  hypotheses  were  related  significantly 
to  effective  helping.   Jennings  (1973)  used  the  same  pro- 
cedure and  reported  significance  for  the  six  hypotheses 
he  studied.   Benton  (I964)  reported  that  when  critical 
incidents  were  used  in  combination  with  stories  written  in 
response  to  TAT  cards  and  responses  written  to  problem 
situations,  all  five  of  the  hypotheses  studied  were  related 
to  effective  helping.   The  combined  results  of  studies  by 
Dickman  (1967),  Dellow  (1971),  and  Dedrick  (1972)  revealed 
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that  when  perceptual  organization  was  inferred  only  from 
critical  incidents,  there  were  only  six  significant  rela- 
tionships of  a  possible  36  significant  relationships  between 
the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  and  measures  of 
effective  helping. 

Three  studies  were  conducted  in  which  inferences  about 
perceptual  organization  were  based  on  stories  written  in 
response  to  selected  TAT  cards.   Benton  (1964)  reported 
that  when  TAT  stories  were  used  in  combination  with  critical 
incidents  and  problem  situations  all  five  hypotheses  studied 
were  related  to  effective  helping.   Dedrick  (1972)  reported 
six  significant  relationships  of  12  possible  significant 
relationships  between  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization 
and  effective  teaching.   Dickman  (1967)  reported  that  none 
of  the  three  hypotheses  he  studied  was  related  to  effective 
helping  for  student  nurses. 

The  following  sources  of  inferences  about  perceptual 
organization  were  used  only  once.   Using  a  teacher  practices 
questionnaire  as  a  basis  for  inferences,  Brown  (1970)  re- 
ported that  all  eight  hypotheses  studied  were  related  to 
effective  teaching.   Using  data  from  a  personal  interview, 
Gooding  (1964)  reported  that  the  20  hypotheses  studied  did 
not  discriminate  between  effective  and  less  effective  teachers 
In  a  study  which  used  written  responses  to  interpersonal 
problems  as  one  source  for  inferences,  Dickman  (1967)  reported 
that  none  of  the  hypotheses  used  was.  related  to  effective 
helping. 
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Sources  of  Ratings  of  Effective  Helping 

The  measures  of  effective  helping  have  varied  from 
profession  to  profession  and  from  study  to  study.   The 
measures  have  included  supervisors'  ratings,  students' 
ratings,  number  of  research  publications,  amount  of  pro- 
fessional activity,  ratings  on  scales  for  measuring  inter- 
personal functioning,  and  selection  for  national  recognition 
as  an  Outstanding  Young  Educator.   The  most  frequently  chosen 
measure  of  effectiveness  across  all  professions  has  been 
supervisors'  ratings.   Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  reported  that 
for  counselors  participating  in  a  guidance  institute,  ratings 
of  their  effectiveness  by  practicum  supervisors  and  faculty 
members  were  related  to  all  12  hypotheses  of  perceptual 
organization  studied.   Benton  (1964)  reported  the  Episcopal 
Bishops'  ratings  of  priests  under  their  supervision  were 
related  to  all  five  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization 
studied.   Gooding  (1964)  reported  that  for  elementary  school 
teachers,  ratings  by  their  principals  and  curriculum  coordina- 
tors were  related  to  all  20  hypotheses  inferred  from  class- 
room observations  but  were  not  related  to  any  of  the  hypo- 
theses when  inferred  from  individual  interviews.   Usher  (1966) 
reported  that  for  college  teachers,  ratings  by  department 
heads  were  not  related  to  any  of  the  12  hypotheses  studied. 
Dickman  (1967)  stated  that  for  student  nurses,  the  ratings 
of  effectiveness  by  nursing  instructors  had  no  relationship 
to  the  three  hypotheses  studied. 

Student  ratings  of  various  types  were  the  next  most 
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frequently  chosen  measures  of  eff ectiveness.  Vonk.  (1970), 
Dedrick  (1972),  and  Jennings  (1973)  used  self-anchoring 
scales  to  rate  effectiveness.   Vonk  (1970)  reported  that 
for  elementary  teachers,  students'  ratings  were  related  to 
all  eight  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  studied. 
Jennings  (1973)  noted  that  for  residence  hall  assistants, 
student  ratings  on  a  self-anchoring  scale  and  on  a  percep- 
tual dimensions  scale  were  related  to  all  six  hypotheses 
•studied.   However,  Dedrick  (1972)  reported  that  for  junior 
college  teachers,  student  ratings  were  related  to  four  of 
12  hypotheses  studied.   Dedrick  (1972)  also  used  the  Purdue 
Instructor  Performance  Indicator  (PIPI)  .   Student  ratings 
of  college  instructors  in  the  PIPI  were  related  tc  two  of 
the  12  hypotheses  studied.  Usher  (1966)  used  a  teacher 
rating  form  developed  by  the  College  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Florida.  He  reported  that  for  college  profes- 
sors, student  ratings  were  related  to  only  five  of  the  12 
hypotheses  examined. 

Usher  (1966)  used  both  the  number  of  research  publica- 
tions by  college  professors  and  the  amount  of  their  profes- 
sional activity  as  measures  of  college  teaching  effectiveness 
He  reported  that  neither  of  the  measures  was  significantly 
related  to  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization. 
Dellow  (1971)  used  Carkhuff's  scales  of  interpersonal  func- 
tioning as  measures  of  elementary  school  teacher  effective- 
ness.  He  reported  that  when  the  scales  were  used  to  rate 
teacher-pupil  interaction  during  reading  classes,  the  scale 
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for  measuring  empathy  was  related  significantly  to  three 
of  the  six  hypotheses  studied.   The  scale  for  measuring 
positive  regard  was  related  significantly  to  only  one  hypo- 
thesis, and  the  scale  for  the  measurement  of  congruence 
was  not  related  significantly  to  any  of  the  hypotheses. 

The  remaining  measure  of  effective  helping  was  whether 
or  not  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  were  chosen 
as  finalists  for  the  national  award  of  Outstanding  Young 
Educator.   Teachers  chosen  as  finalists  were  considered 
more  effective  as  teachers  than  a  group  of  teachers  ran- 
domly selected  from  those  not  nominated.   Brown  (1970)  re- 
ported that  such  a  choice  was  related  significantly  to 
ratings  on  all  eight  hypotheses  studied. 

Hypotheses  of  Perceptual  Organization 

Of  the  42  hypotheses  listed  by  Combs  et  al.  (1969),  30 
have  been  examined  in  research  studies  based  on  helping. 
Some  of  the  hypotheses  have  been  listed  under  different 
names  in  different  studies.   In  the  following  review  the 
hypotheses  selected  for  this  study  are  listed  within  headings 
according  to  the  number  of  studies  in  which  they  have  yielded 
significant  results.  A  complete  review  of  all  hypotheses 
studied  thus  far  by  Combs  and  his  associates  appears  in 
Appendix  I. 

General  frame  of  reference 

Internal  -  external.   Combs  and  Soper  (I963)  reported 
that  this  hypothesis  was  related  significantly  to  super- 
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visors'  ratings  of  counselor  effectiveness.   Jennings 
(1973)  reported  that  for  residence  hail  assistants,  student 
ratings  on  a  self-anchoring  scale  and  on  a  perceptual  dimen- 
sions scale  were  related  to  all  six  hypotheses  studied. 
Gooding  (1964)  stated  that  this  hypothesis  discriminated 
effective  teachers  from  less  effective  teachers  when  inferred 
from  classroom  observations  but  not  when  inferred  from 
personal  interviews.  Dellow  (1971)  noted  that  this  hypo- 
thesis was  correlated  with  the  measures  of  empathy  and 
positive  regard  but  not  with  congruence.   Dedrick  (1972) 
reported  that  this  hypothesis,  when  inferred  from  TAT 
stories,  was  correlated  significantly  with  student  ratings 
but  not  with  ratings  on  the  PIPI.   He  also  noted  that  when 
this  hypothesis  was  inferred  from  critical  incidents,  it  was 
not  correlated  significantly  with  student  ratings  or  the 
PIPI. 

Perception  of  others 

Worthy  -  unworthy.   The  results  of  research  related  to 
this  hypothesis  were  that  this  hypothesis:   (I)  when  inferred 
from  critical  incidents,  was  correlated  significantly  with 
supervisors'  ratings  of  counselor  effectiveness  (Combs  & 
Soper,  1963);   (2)  when  inferred  from  a  teachers'  practices 
questionnaire,  was  related  significantly  to  nominations  as 
an  Outstanding  Young  Educator  (Brown,  1970);   (3)  when 
inferred  from  classroom  observations  was  related  signifi- 
cantly to  teaching  effectiveness,  but  not  when  inferred 
from  personal  interviews  (Gooding,  1964);   (4)  when  inferred 
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from  classroom  observation,  was  related  significantly  to 
student  ratings  but  not  to  department  head  ratings,  number 
of  research  publications,  or  amount  of  professional  acti- 
vity (Usher,  1966);   (5)  when  inferred  from  TAT  stories, 
was  related  significantly  to  student  ratings  but  net  related 
to  ratings  on  the  P1PI  (Cedrick,  1972);   (6)  when  inferred 
from  critical  incidents,  was  not  significantly  related  to 
either  student  ratings  or  ratings  on  the  PIPI  (Dedrick,  1972); 
(?)  when  inferred  from  critical  incidents,  was  not  signi- 
ficantly correlated  with  the  scales  of  empathy,  positive 
regard,  or  congruence  (Dellow,  1971)* 

Able  -  unable.   Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  reported  that 
this  hypothesis  was  significantly  correlated  with  counselor 
effectiveness.   Benton  (I964)  reported  that  when  this 
hypothesis  was  inferred  from  a  combination  of  TAT  stories, 
critical  incidents,  and  problem  responses,  it  was  related 
significantly  to  Bishops'  ratings  of  their  priests'  effec- 
tiveness.  Jennings  (1973)  reported  that  this  hypothesis 
distinguished  between  effective  and  ineffective  residence 
hall  assistants  when  inferred  from  critical  incidents. 
Gooding  (I96/+)  stated  that  this  hypothesis,  when  inferred 
from  classroom  observations,  discriminated  between  teachers 
rated  effective  and  those  rated  less  effective,  but  when 
inferred  from  personal  interviews,  it  did  not.   Usher  (1966) 
indicated  that  this  hypothesis  was  correlated  with  student 
ratings  but  not  with  department  head  ratings,  number  of 
research  publications,  or  amount  of  professional  activity. 
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Bellow  (1971)  and  Dedrick  (1972)  reported  that  this  hypo- 
thesis was  not  related  to  measures  of  interpersonal  func- 
tioning, student  ratings,  or  ratings  on  the  PIPI.  Dickman 
(1967)  stated  -chat,  when  this  hypothesis  was  inferred  from 
a  combination  of  TAT  stories,  critical  incidents,  and  res- 
ponses to  interpersonal  problems  faced  by  nurses,  it  was 
not  related  to  instructors1  ratings  of  nurse  effectiveness. 

Perceptions  of  self 

Identified  with  -  apart  from  people.   Combs  and  Soper 
(1963)  reported  that  this  hypothesis  was  correlated  signi- 
ficantly with  counselor  effectiveness.   Benton  (1964)  noted 
that  this  hypothesis  was  related  significantly  to  Bishops' 
ratings  of  their  priests'  effectiveness.   Brown  (1970)  and 
Vonk  (1970)  both  reported  that  this  hypothesis  was  related 
significantly  to  teacher  effectiveness.   Jennings  (1973) 
reported  that  this  hypothesis  distinguished  between  effective 
and  ineffective  residence  hall  assistants  when  inferred 
from  critical  incidents.   Gooding  (1964)  reported  that  this 
hypothesis  discriminated  between  effective  and  less  effective 
teachers  when  inferred  from  classroom  observation  but  not 
when  inferred  from  a  personal  interview.   Usher  (I966), 
Dickman  (1967),  Dellow  (1971),  and  Dedrick  (1972)  reported 
that  this  hypothesis  was  not  related  significantly  to  any 
of  the  12  criteria  used  in  their  studies. 

Perceptions  of  the  task 

Freeing;  -  controlling.   Combs  and  Soper  (I963) 
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Benton  ( I964.),  and  Vonk  (1970)  reported  that  this  hypothesis 
was  related  significantly  to  supervisors'  ratings  of  coun- 
selor effectiveness,  Bishops'  ratings  of  their  priests' 
effectiveness,  and  students'  ratings  of  teacher  effective- 
ness.  Jennings  (1973)  reported  that  this  hypothesis  dis- 
tinguished between  effective  and  ineffective  residence  hall 
assistants  when  inferred  from  critical  incidents,   Gooding 
(1964)  reported  that  this  hypothesis  discriminated  between 
effective  and  less  effective  teachers  when  inferred  from 
classroom  observations  but  not  when  inferred  from  a  personal 
interview.   Dedrick  (1972)  reported  this  hypothesis  was 
correlated  significantly  with  student  ratings  and  ratings 
from  the  PIP1  when  inferred  from  TAT  stories  but  it  was 
not  correlated  significantly  with  either  measure  when  inferred 
from  critical  incidents.  Dellow  (1971)  reported  that  this 
hypothesis  correlated  significantly  with  empathy  ratings  but 
not  with  ratings  for  congruence  or  positive  regard. 

Discussion  and  Evaluation 

On  the  basis  of  this  research  directed  by  Combs,  there 
is  no  single  helping  profession  that  appears  more  amenable 
to  evaluation  through  Combs'  mode  of  research  than  any  other. 
It  appears  that  each  of  the  sources  of  data  for  making 
inferences  about  perceptual  organization  has  its  strengths 
and  weaknesses.   It  also  appears  that  no  single  criterion 
for  measuring  helping  effectiveness  has  emerged.   Perhaps 
the  most  significant  research  problem,  for  Combs  and  for 
interpreting  the  research  he  has  directed,  lies  in  this 
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last  area,  criteria  of  effective  helping.  Without  adequate 
criteria  within  a  helping  profession,  it  is  difficult  to 
compare  the  various  sources  of  data  for  perceptual  inferences 
and  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  utility  of  the  various 
hypotheses.  The  choice  of  criteria  seems  to  rely  on  the 
progress  of  the  individual  helping  profession  in  developing 
appropriate  measures  of  effectiveness. 

One  way  to  organize  the  research  related  to  the  sources 
of   perceptual  ratings  is  to  determine  the  sources  of  the 
perceptual  ratings  that  have  yielded  the  greatest  number  of 
hypotheses  significantly  related  to  effectiveness  and  at 
the  same  time  have  minimized  the  number  of  hypotheses  not 
significantly  related  to  effectiveness.   Inferences  made 
from  classroom  observations  fitted  these  criteria  best. 
Second  best  were  inferences  from  stories  written  about 
critical  incidents  in  the  helper's  past,  and  third  best 
were  stories  written  in  response  to  TAT  cards. 

One  way  to  evaluate  the  utility  of  each  hypothesis  is 
to  classify  it  by  the  number  of  studies  in  which  it  has 
demonstrated  significant  relationships  with  measures  of 
effective  helping.  Hypotheses  that  have  been  related  to 
helping  effectiveness  in  three  or  more  studies  include: 
from  the  general  frame  of  reference,  internal  -  external; 
from  perceptions  of  others,  worthy  -  unworthy,  able  -  unable, 
and  dependable  -  undependable;  from  perceptions  of  self, 
identified  with  -  apart  from;  from  perceptions  of  the  task, 
freeing  —  controlling,  larger  —  smaller,  process  oriented  - 
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goal  oriented;  and  from  perceptions  of  methods  of  helping, 
people  —  things . 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  except  for  the  studies 
by  Benton  (1964),  Gooding  (1964),  Brown  (1970),  and  Jennings 
(1973)  the  relationships  between  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual 
organization  and  the  various  criteria  of  helping  effective- 
ness have  been  determined  by  simple  correlational  methods. 
Gooding  (I964)  used  a  more  sophisticated  statistical  proce- 
dure, a  discriminant  function  analysis.   This  analysis 
describes  the  ability  of  all  the  hypotheses  in  the  discrimi- 
nant function  to  distinguish  between  two  levels  of  teaching 
effectiveness.   Benton  (1964)  and  Brown  (1970)  used  median 
tests  to  distinguish  between  groups  of  more  effective 
helpers  and  groups  of  less  effective  helpers.   This  test 
was  used  for  each  hypothesis  and  indicated  whether  the  median 
rating  of  that  hypothesis  for  the  more  effective  group 
differed  significantly  from  the  median  rating  of  that  hypo- 
thesis for  the  less  effective  group. 

In  addition  to  simple  correlation  analysis  Dedrick 
(1972)  used  a  stepwise  regression  analysis  to  assess  the 
degree  of  correlation  of  all  the  hypotheses  with  each  of 
the  criteria.   It  is  called  a  stepwise  regression  analysis ' 
because  the  analysis  proceeds  by  adding  one  hypothesis  for 
each  step  and  calculating  a  regression  equation  for  that 
step.  When  the  hypotheses  inferred  from  TAT  stories  were 
compared  with  student  ratings  and  with  PIPI  ratings,  eight 
highly  significant  equations  involving  all  eight  hypotheses 
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were  generated  for  each  criteria.   Significant  equations 
were  generated  for  the  first  two  steps  of  the  analysis  when 
the  hypotheses  inferred  from  critical  incidents  were  com- 
pared with  student  ratings,   There  were  no  significant 
correlations  when  the  hypotheses  inferred  from  critical 
incidents  were  compared  with  PIPI  ratings.   This  analysis 
revealed  that,  when  inferred  from  TAT  stories,  all  eight 
hypotheses,  taken  as  a  group,  were  correlated  significantly 
with  students'  ratings  and  PIPI  ratings.   It  revealed  the 
best  combinations  of  these  eight  hypotheses  to  use  to  pre- 
dict teaching  effectiveness.   It  also  revealed  that  critical 
incidents  were  not  an  effective  source  for  perceptual  ratings 
in  this  study. 

Jennings  (1973)  used  a  multivariate  analysis  of  variance 
to  distinguish  between  effective  and  ineffective  residence 
hall  assistants.  The  groups,  determined  by  student  evaluations, 
were  rated  on  six  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization. 
The  ratings  were  compared  simultaneously  by  a  multivariate 
analysis  of  variance.   Such  analysis  controls  experimental 
error  by   combining  all  tests  about  the  hypotheses  into  one 
analysis.   It  also  can  measure  variable  interaction  for 
groups,  over  all  variables.   In  this  case  the  analysis 
revealed  that  there  were  significant  differences  between  the 
effective  and  the  ineffective  groups  on  all  six  hypotheses. 

Dellow  (1971)  supplemented  the  simple  correlational 
analysis  with  a  more  powerful  statistic,  the  canonical 
correlation.   The  canonical  correlation  obtained  the  maximum 
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correlation  between  a  linear  equation  describing  the  inter- 
relationships of   the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization 
and  a  linear  equation  describing  the  interrelationship  of 
the  three  scales  of  interpersonal  functioning.   The  results 
of  this  analysis  were  not  significant,  indicating  that 
there  was  no  significant  relationship  between  the  linear 
equation  representing  perceptual  organization  and  the  linear 
equation  representing  interpersonal  functioning.  However, 
with  Dellow's  study,  as  with  some  of  the  correlational 
studies,  the  criteria  of  effective  helping  may  not  have 
been  appropriate  for  the  profession  being  studied. 

In  summary,  it  seems  that  there  is  an  important  rela- 
tionship between  helpers'  internal  belief  systems  and  their 
ability  to  help.  However,  appropriate  criteria  of  effective 
helping  need  to  be  established  within  each  helping  profes- 
sion so  that  appropriate  methodology  can  be  developed  to 
fully  explain  this  relationship. 

Interpersonal  Functioning 

In  1961  Hans  J.  Eysneck  wrote  the  following: 

With  the  single  exception  of  psychotherapeutic 
methods  based  on  learning  theory,  results  of 
published  research  with  military  and  civilizn 
neurotics,  and  with  both  adults  and  children 
suggest  that  the  therapeutic  effects  of  psycho- 
therapy are  small  or  nonexistent,  and  do  not 
in  any  demonstrable  way  add  to  the  non-specific 
effects  of  routine  medical  treatment  or  such 
events  as  occur  in  the  patient's  everyday 
experience.   (Eysneck,  1961,  p.  720) 

Essentially,  what  Eysneck  stated  was  that,  judging 

from  published  research,  traditional  psychotherapy  was 


superfluous  and  that  the  psychologically  disturbed  could 
be  helped  equally  well  by  routine  medical  treatment  or  by 
other  people  or  events  in  their  daily  lives ,  One  of  the 
many  responses  to  this  indictment  was  made  by  Truax,  followed 
later  by  similar  responses  from  Carkhuff  and  others.   The 
essence  of  this  response  was  an  attempt  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  process  of  counseling.   The  framework  for 
this  investigation  was  taken  from  Rogers'  description  of  the 
necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  counseling  (Rogers, 
1957).  Rogers  listed  six  such  conditions: 

1.  Two  persons  are  in  psychological  contact. 

2.  The  first  person  (client)  is  in  a  state  of 
incongruence,  being  vulnerable  or  anxious. 

3.  The  second  person  (therapist)  is  congruent 
or  integrated  in  the  relationship. 

4.  The  therapist  experiences  unconditional 
positive  regard  for  the  client. 

5.  The  therapist  has  empathic  understanding 
for  the  client's  internal  frame  of  reference 
and  endeavors  to  communicate  this  experience 
to  the  client. 

6.  The  communication  to  the  client  of  the 
therapist's  empathic  understanding  and  uncon- 
ditional positive  regard  is  to  a  minimal 
degree  achieved.   (Rogers,  1957,  p.  96) 

Truax  (1963)  converted  the  conditions  of  empathic  under- 
standing, unconditional  positive  regard,  and  congruence  into 
scales  called  accurate  empathy,  nonpossessive  warmth,  and 
genuineness.   Using  these  scales  to  describe  interpersonal 
functioning  within  the  counseling  setting,  he  sought  new 
explanations  of  the  research  results  described  by  Eysneck. 
He  hypothesized  that  the  help  provided  by  effective  coun- 
selors was  offset  by  the  damage  done  by  less  effective  coun- 
selors,  in  a  study  testing  this  hypothesis  Truax  (I963) 


reported  that  when  he  compared  changes  in  clients  who  had 
been  counseled  by  counselors  rated  high  on  his  scales  with 
clients  who  had  been  counseled  by  counselors  rated  low  on 
these  scales,  the  clients  whose  counselors  were  rated  high 
demonstrated  significantly  greater  improvement.   In  addition, 
those  clients  who  had  been  counseled  by  counselors  rated 
low,  tended  to  deteriorate.   These  results  were  later  sub- 
stantiated in  other  studies  (Carkhuff,  1966;  Carkhuff  & 
Truax,  I966;  Truax,  1966;  Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967)  • 

These  results  and  experiences  gained  while  involved 
in  the  research  were  analyzed  and  synthesized  into  the  first 
phase  of  a  model  for  counseling  and  for  training  counselors. 
This  model  was  outlined  in  Toward  Effective  Counseling  and 
Psychotherapy  (Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967)..  The  central  point 
of  this  model  was  that  effective  counselors  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  less  effective  counselors  by  ratings  on  the 
"core"  conditions  of  empathy,  respect,  and  genuineness. 
Training  of  effective  counselors  became  a  matter  of  selecting 
trainees  who  functioned  at  moderate  or  high  levels  on  the 
core  conditions  and  giving  them  specific  experiences  which 
would  help  them  function  ax,   higher  levels  on  the  same  con- 
ditions . 

After  the  initial  description  of  counselor  functioning, 
it  became  important  to  describe  client  functioning.   Cark- 
huff (1967)  noted  that  as  clients  become  more  symptom  free 
and  more'  free  to  explore  themselves,  they  also  tended  to 
function  higher  on  the  same  scales  that  described  counselor 
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functioning.  This  discovery  was  in  some  ways  unfortunate 
because  as  Hefele  and  Hurst  (1972)  noted,  much  of  the 
research  conducted  after  this  discovery  used  the  core  dimen- 
sions as  the  primary  criterion  of  counselee  change  instead 
of  more  direct  measures  of  counselee  improvement  such,  as 
changes  in  counselee  symptoms. 

Between  196?  and  1969,  Carkhuff  refined  the  moael  by 
adding  new  dimensions  of  counselor  and  counselee  func- 
tioning (Carkhuff,  1969a,  1969b.  1969c).   These  dimensions 
extended  the  description  of  the  counselor's  functioning 
from  the  responsive  conditions  of  empathy,  nonpossessive 
warmth,  and  genuineness  to  the  more  initiative  dimensions 
of  concreteness,  confrontation,  and  immediacy  of  response. 
These  initiative  dimensions  represented  a  significant 
departure  from  Rogers'  concept  of  the  reflective  client- 
centered  counselor  to  a  conception  of  the  counselor  as  an 
active  intervening  force  in  the  client's  life. 

In  an  effort  to  standardize  all  the  dimensions  of 
interpersonal  functioning,  both  the  new  and  the  old  dimen- 
sions were  converted  into  five  point  scales  with  the  mid- 
point being  defined  as  the  minimum  level  for  facilitative 
functioning.   In  addition,  positive  regard  or  warmth  was 
redefined  as  the  dimension  of  x-espect;  and  genuineness  was 
redefined  to  emphasize  its  facilitative  aspect.   The  facili- 
tative aspect  of  genuineness  was  added  "with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  helping  was  for  the  helpee  and  not  the  helper" 
(Carkhuff,  1972a,  p.  7) . 
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The  new  dimensions,  in  combination  with  the  old  ones, 
served  as  the  basis  for  a  description  of  the  changes  of  the 
counseling  process  over  time  and  for  the  inclusion  of  such 
behavioral  techniques  as  desensitization.   This  expanded 
view  of  the  helping  process  was  expressed  in  Beyond  Counseling 
and  Therapy  (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  I967)  and  in  Helping  and 
Human  Relations  Volumes  I  and  II  (Carkhuff,  1969a,  1969b). 

In  the  late  1960's  and  the  1970 »s  Carkhuff  extended 
his  work  to  teachers,  lay  personnel,  nurses,  hospital 
attendants,  prison  guards,  dormitory  counselors,  and  commu- 
nity volunteers  (Carkhuff,  1972a).   The  results  of  this 
work  appeared  in  various  training  publications  and  a  book, 
The  Development  of  Human  Resources  (Carkhuff,  1971)  . 

Research  in  Interpersonal  Functioning 


As  2an  be  concluded  from  research  findings  r^cr-f-ed 


ed  by 


Carkhuff  and  others,  a  complete  review  of  research  generated 
by  the  development  of  Carkhuff 's  Human  Resources  Development 
model  would  be  a  long  involved  process.   Since  the  primary 
concern  of  this  study  is  not  with  the  validity  of  Carkhuff 's 
model  but  with  the  utility  of  the  scales  of  empathic  under- 
standing, respect,  facilitative  genuineness,  and  concreteness 
for  the  measurement  of  the  process  of  individual  counseling, 
the  review  of  research  will  be  limited  to  those  studies  per- 
taining to  the  utility  of  those  scales  in  individual  coun- 
seling.  The  scales  will  be  assessed  from  the  perspectives 
of:   (1)  the  consistency  with  which  they  can  be  rated;  (2) 
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their  relationship  to  outcome  criteria;  and  (3)  "the  degree 
to  which  the  scales  measure  what  they  were  stated  to  measure. 

Consistency 

Consistency  across  raters  within  a  study  is  usually 
described  as  interrater  reliability.   In  assessing  the 
utility  of  these  scales,  rater  reliability  becomes  more  than 
an  indication  of  rater  consistency;  it  becomes  an  indication 
of  whether  there  is  a  valid  dimension  or  construct  to  be 
measured.   If  the  raters  cannot  be  trained  to  be  reliable, 
the  scale  they  are  being  trained  on  is  probably  inappro- 
priate or  vague.   If  the  raters  can  easily  obtain  reliability, 
there  must  be  some  common  belief,  or  view,  or  construct  they 
are  using.   This  does  not  prove  the  construct  is  what  it 
is  said  to  be,  only  that  it  can  be  applied  consistently  by 
two  or  more  people.   Hefele  and  Hurst  (1972)  cited  reliability 
figures  in  the  eleven  studies  which  used  Carkhuff's  scales 
of  empathy,  respect,  genuineness,  and  ccncreteness.  Only 
one  measure  of  interrater  reliability  was  below  .  SO  and  the 
average  was  approximately  .90.   This  is  a  good  indication 
that  the  raters  within  each  study  were  using  some  consistent 
construct  for  each  scale. 

Chinsky  and  Rappaport  (1970;  Rappaport  &  Chinsky, 
1972)  questioned  such  reliability  figures  when  cited  by 
Truax  (1972).   They  felt  that  the  statistics  and  methodology 
used  in  calculating  reliability  tended  to  inflate  the 
results.   However,  Beutler,  Johnson,  Neville  and  Workman 
(1973)  demonstrated  that  the  methodology  suggested  by 
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Rappaport  and  Chinsky  gave  more  inflated  reliability  figures 
than  the  procedures  used  by  Truax  and  Carkhuff. 

A  question  raised  by  Hefele  and  Hurst  (1972)  that 
has  not  been  explained  is  that  of  the  reliability  of  the 

were  frequently  changed  in  many  of  the  early  studies  and 

even  after  the  scales  were  standardized  in  1969,  there  were 

no  comparisons  made  across  studies.   Their  comment  indicates 

that  generalizations  across  studies  need  to  be  carefully 

evaluated. 

After  reviewing  the  reliability  data  of  21  studies 

involving  these  scales,  Hefele  and  Hurst  (1972)  concluded: 

While  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Carkhuff  variables  in  current  use  (empathy, 
respect,  and  concreteness .  .  .,  and  genuineness, 
immediacy,  and  confrontation.  .  .)  are  not 
reliably  measured,  neither  do  we,  on  the  basis 
of  published  evidence,  have  any  solia  justifi- 
cation for  assuming  they  are — particularly  in 
recent  studies,  where  all  that  is  said  is 
•previously  established'.   It  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  present  authors  on  the  basis 
of  our  own  research — and  the  experience  of  the 
senior  author  as  an  occasional  rater  in  some 
of  the  studies.  .  . — that  the  interpersonal 
variables  can,  in  fact,  be  reliably  measured. 
Our  reliability  reservations  primarily  emerge 
from  our  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
same  variables  (whatever  they  are)  have  in 
fact  been  measured  in  the  same  way  across  all 
of  the  research  studies.   (Hefele  and  Hurst, 
1972,  p.  64) 

It  appears  that  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented 

by  Carkhuff  (1969a,  1969b,  1972a,  1972b),  Hefele  and  Hurst 

(1972)  and  by  others  ( Bachrach,  Mintz,  &  Luborsky,  1971; 

Friel,  Bernson,  &  Mitchell,  1971;  Gazda,  1972;  Heck  &   Davis, 

1973;  Muehlberg  et  al.,  1969;  Kesnikoff,  1972;  Truax  & 
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Carkhuff,  196?)  that  the  scales  of  empathy,  respect,  facili- 
tative  genuineness,  and  concreteness  are  valid  constructs 
which  can  be  reliably  measured  within  studies.   In  other 
words,  counselors  and  other  therapists  can  be  rated  con- 
sistently for  their  level  of  functioning  on  these  scales. 

Relation  t_o  Outcome 

Once  a  construct  can  be  reliably  measured,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  evaluate  its  utility.   One  method  of  assessing 
the  utility  of  the  scales  of  empathy,  respect,  genuineness, 
and  concreteness  is  to  examine  their  relationship  with 
counseling  outcomes.   Truax  (1963)  hypothesized  that  coun- 
selors who  offered  high  conditions  (i.e.,  who  were  rated 
high  on  the  scales)  would  have  clients  who  would  improve 
whereas  those  offering  low  conditions  would  have  clients 
that  would  deteriorate.   In  testing  this  hypothesis,  he 
reported  that  clients  of  therapists  who  functioned  at  high 
levels  did  improve  significantly  according  to  scores  on 
the  MMPI,  the  Rorschach,  the  TAT,  and  other  tests.   The 
clients  of  the  lower  functioning  therapists  deteriorated 
according  to  the  same  measures.   Truax,  Wargo,  Frank,  Imber, 
Battle,  Hoehn-Saric,  Nash,  and  Stone  (1969a,  1969b)  reported 
that  the  scales  of  empathy  and  genuineness  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  global  improvement  ratings  by  both  the  thera- 
pist and  the  patient.   However,  warmth  was  reported  to  be 
negatively  related  to  improvement.   Empathy  and  genuineness 
also  were  not  related  to  three  other  measures  of  patient 
improvement . 
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Much  of  the  remaining  research  that  involved  the  scales 
for  measuring  interpersonal  functioning  relied  on  the  use 
of  ratings  of  client  functioning  on  those  scales  for  the 
measure  of  outcome  success.  Additional  scales  such  as  self- 
exploration  and  self -disclosure  were  created  to  measure 
client  outcome  (Carkhuff,  1969b).   Studies  by  Hountras  and 
Anderson  (196Q)  and  Anthony  (1971)  reported  that  the  scales 
measuring  counselor  functioning  were  significantly  related 
to  improved  client  functioning.   Hefele  and  Hurst  (1972) 
cited  nine  other  studies  in  which  counselor  functioning 
was  significantly  related  to  client  functioning  and  came  to 
the  following  conclusion: 

Predictive  and  construct  validities  have  been 
fairly  well  established  with  respect  to  client 
level  of  interpersonal  functioning  and  client 
self-exploration.   However,  with  regard  to  such 
other  criterion  indices  as  degree  of  psychological 
disturbance  as  assessed  by  a  psychiatrist,  im- 
proved race  relations,  and  change  in  emotionally 
disturbed  children's  behavior  the  results  were 
less  than  satisfactory.   (Hefele  &  Hurst,  1972, 
pp.  67-8) 

In  response  to  criticism  by  Hefele  and  Hurst  (1972), 
Gladstein  (1970),  and  Resnikoff  (1972),  Carkhuff  (1972b) 
cited  nine  studies  in  which  counselor  functioning  was  related 
to  criteria  other  than  the  scales  of  interpersonal  functioning 

It  is  apparent  from  the  reported  research  that  the 
measures  of  counselor  functioning  are  related  to  improvement 
in  client  functioning  as  measured  by  the  various  scales 
derived  by  Carkhuff.   It  is  apparent  also  that  counselor 
functioning  is  related  to  other  criteria  of  client  func- 
tioning but  the  degree  of  that  relationship  is  unclear. 
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Meaning  of  the  Constructs 

The  most  complicated  aspect  of  the  scales  for  the 
measurement  of  interpersonal  functioning  is  understanding 
what  they  represent .  Research  has  been  conducted  to  ascer- 
tain what  qualities  raters  are  responding  to  when  they  rate 
a  therapist.   For  example,  Chinsky  and  Rappaport  (1970) 
commented  that  accurate  empathy  might  be  only  a  matter  of 
voice  tone.  Cn  the  other  hand,  Beutler  et  al.  (1973) 
questioned  whether  empathy  is  a  counselor  trait  as  stated 
by  Truax  or  a  function  of  the  counseling  dyad. 

One  approach  to  analyzing  the  meaning  of  the  scales 
on  interpersonal  functioning  was  to  factor  analyze  various 
components  of  the  scales.  Zimmer  and  Anderson  (196$)  had 
100  counselor  responses  rated  for  respect  and  empathy.   For 
each  scale,  the  ratings  on  each  response  were  correlated 
with  the  ratings  of  every  other  response  and  then  factor 
analyzed.   Two  factor  analyses,  one  for  empathy  and  one  for 
respect,  revealed  eight  similar  factors.   The  existence  of 
eight  factors  for  each  scale  indicates  that  raters  use  a 
number  of  different  frames  of  reference  for  making  their 
ratings.   The  overlap  of  the  factors  for  the  two  scales 
indicates  that  respect  and  empathy  are  correlated  variables 
but  the  differences  in  factors  indicate  that  they  are  not 
identical. 

Two  other  studies,  using  factor  analysis,  sought  to 
clarify  the  relationship  of  the  various  scales  to  each  other. 
Muehlberg  et  al.  (1969)  factor  analyzed  ratings  for  empathy 
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respect,  genuineness,  counselor  self-disclosure,  and  con- 
creteness.  They  obtained  a  single  factor  that  accounted 
for  the  ratings  on  all  five  scales.   Friel  et  al.  (1971) 
conducted  a  similar  study  except  that  they  did  separate 
factor  analyses  for  high  and  low  functioning  therapists . 
Again  one  primary  factor  accounted  for  the  majority  of  the 
variance  for  the  scales  of  empathy,  respect,  genuineness, 
and  concreteness.   Two  additional  factors  were  required  to 
account  for  the  variance  for  the  scales  of  client  self- 
exploration,  immediacy  of  response,  and  significant  others. 
There  also  were  distinctly  different  patterns  within  the 
factors  for  high  versus  low  functioning  counselors. 

One  interpretation  of  these  studies  is  that  although 
there  is  a  complex  process  involved  in  rating  interpersonal 
functioning,  similar  processes  go  on  for  each  of  the  scales 
of  empathy,  respect,  genuineness,  and  concreteness.  In 
addition  it  appears  that  there  may  be  distinctly  different 
modes  of  functioning  between  high  and  low  functioning 
counselors . 

Summary 

As  reported  by  Hefele  and  Hurst  (1972),  the  scales  for 
the  measurement  of  interpersonal  functioning  were  constructs 
that  could  be  reliably  measured.   Thus,  it  appears  that 
counselors  can  be  classified  reliably  into  levels  of  func- 
tioning, as  described  by  these  scales.   They  also  reported 
that  these  levels  were  differentially  related  to  improved 
client  functioning  as  defined  by  client  interpersonal  func- 
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tioning,  self -disclosure,  and/or  self-exploration.  In 
addition,  there  did  appear  to  be  evidence  (Carkhuff,  1972b) 
to  substantiate  the  claim  that  the  scales  are  related  to 
other,  more  external,  measures  of  client  improvement. 
However,  the  research  conducted  to  date  does  not  fully 
explain  the  basis  of  the  ratings  nor  the  interrelationship 
of  the  scales. 

.  Since  the  primary  use  of  the  scales  in  this  study  is 
only  a  measure  of  the  level  of  counselor  functioning,  there 
appears  to  be  adequate  evidence  to  warrant  their  use  as  such. 

Helping  Effectiveness  of  Paraprof essionais 
Over  the  past  ten  years  the  literature  concerning  para- 
professionals  has  dealt  more  with  opinions  about  the  roles 
and  functions  paraprofessionals  should  perform  than  with 
evidence  about  how  they  do  perform.   This  emphasis  is  not 
without  justification.  Much  of  the  initial  development  of 
the  paraprof essional  helper  concept  began  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  started  Project  CAUSE  (Counselor  Advisor 
University  Summer  Education)  in  I964.   However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  chose  to  ignore  the  training  methods  developed 
and  used  by  professional  counselors.   Instead  of  enlisting 
the  aid  of  the  professionals,  it  chose  to  work  with  the 
Peace  Corps  (Gordon,  1974).   Many  of  the  professional  coun- 
selors and  counselor  educators  responded  to  these  decisions 
critically.   Patterson  (1965)  suggested  that  Project  CAUSE 
had  overstepped  its  boundaries  and  that  the  professional 
organizations  such  as  the  Association  for  Counselor  Education 
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and  Supervision  (ACES)  and  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  (APGA)  should  define  the  roles  and 
duties  of  paraprofessionals.   The  APGA  Executive  Council 
(1965)  issued  a  statement  saying  that  paraprofessionals 
such  as  those  in  Project  CAUSE  needed  to  be  trained  through 
programs  developed  in  cooperation  with  and  administered  by 
"highly  qualified  professionals  in  counselor  education" 
(APGA  Executive  Council,  1965,  p.  107). 

Since  the  initial  controversy,  counselor  educators 
and  their  professional  organizations  have  continued  to  limit 
the  expansion  of  the  paraprofessional  movement  and  to  limit 
the  functions  which  paraprofessionals  could  perform.   Salim 
and  Vogan  (1968)  described  a  successful  training  program 
conducted  within  APGA  guidelines.   The  paraprofessionals 
were  trained  to  do  tasks  such  as  testing,  interviewing,  and 
conducting  vocational  counselor  groups.   Beal  (I968)  sur- 
veyed junior  college  counselors  and  counselor  educators 
and  reported  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  both  felt  that 
paraprofessionals  should  perform  functions  such  as  testing 
and  information  dissemination  but  that  they  should  not  be 
responsible  for  public  relations  or  personal  counseling. 
A  recent  publication  by  the  American  College  Personnel 
Association  (ACPA)  (Delworth,  Sherwood,  &  Casaburi,  1974) 
combined  much  of  the  recent  research  on  paraprofessionals 
into  a  statement  about  the  selection,  training,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  student  paraprofessionals.   This  publication  affirmed 
the  concept  that  paraprofessionals  should  not  conduct  in-depth 
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counseling  but  that  they  should  be  used  for  a  broad  variety 
of  supplementary  tasks. 

The  response  of  other  counselors  and  psychologists 
to  ~the  growth  of  the  paraprof essicnal  movement  has  not  been 
so  limiting.  As  early  as  1965  Gordon  called  for  the  coun- 
seling professionals  to  start  working  with  paraprofessionals 
in  such  programs  as  Project  CAUSE.   He  stated  that  the  pro- 
fessionals should  work  with  the  indigenous  poor,  training 
them  to  help  others  like  themselves.   Some  counselors  have 
implemented  programs  for  training  paraprofessionals  as 
counselors.  Magoon  and  Golan  (1966)  trained  "mature,  bright, 
socially  sensitive,"  college  educated  women  to  be  psycho- 
therapists.  In  two  years  of  follow-up  studies  based  on 
peer  and  supervisors'  ratings,  the  women  were  reported  to 
be  as  successful  as  traditionally  trained  therapists. 
Carkhuff  (196$)  studied  the  effectiveness  of  the  training 
program  he  had  developed.  He  reported  that  patients  of 
paraprofessionals  in  his  program  did  as  well  as  or  better 
than  patients  of  professional  counselors.   Carkhuff  has 
continued  to  develop  and  evaluate  his  training  methods  and 
evidence  of  the  success  of  these  efforts  can  be  found  in 
his  numerous  publications  (Carkhuff,  1969a,  1969b,  1971, 
1972a,  1972b) .  Other  research  supporting  the  use  of  para- 
professionals as  counselors  has  been  conducted  by  Zunker 
and  Brown  (i960),  Schlossberg  (1967),  Truax  and  Lister  (1970), 
and  Gendlin  and  Rychlak  (1970).  A  review  of  research  related 
to  the  effectiveness  of  paraprofessionals  was  conducted  by 
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Brown  (1974).   He  concluded  that  because  of  weakness  in 
design  and  procedures,  no  single  study  confirmed  the  effective- 
ness of  paraprofessionals  as  counselors.  However,  he  also 
concluded  that  the  body  of  research,  as  a  whole,  supports 
the  use  of  paraprofessionals  in  a  variety  of  settings  including 
individual  counseling. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  paraprofessionals  can  be 
effective  in  performing  a  variety  of  supportive  functions 
including  those  recommended  by  the  various  organizations 
representing  professional  counselors.   It  also  appears, 
that  in  spite  of  recommendations  to  the  contrary,  parapro- 
fessionals are  able  to  perform  the  more  difficult  task  of 
individual  counseling.   Hopefully  the  increasing  demand  for 
psychological  help,  the  increasing  flexibility  of  the  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  continued  research  describing  the 
effectiveness  of  paraprofessionals  will  lead  to  a  time  when 
all  paraprofessionals  can  be  selected  and  trained  for  and 
can  function  in  positions  where  they  are  most  qualified, 
most  effective,  and  most  needed. 

Limitations 


This  study  is  subject  to  three  sources  of  limitation. 
The  first  is  the  origin  of  the  data,  the  second  is  the  nature 
of  the  sample,  and  the  third  is  the  sample  size.   The  study 
utilizes  six-minute  videotaped  interviews  made  as  part  of 
an  application  procedure  for  entering  the  paraprof essional 
training  program  at  Santa  Fe  Community  College,  Gainesville, 
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Florida.   Research  indicates  that  brief  counseling  sessions 
are  different  than  full  length  counseling  sessions  in  many 
ways,  but  that  studies  utilizing  brief  counseling  sessions 
have  many  implications  for  full  length  counseling  sessions 
(Heck  &  Davis,  1973;  Ivey,  Normington,  Miller,  Morrill,  & 
Haase,  1963;  S wander,  1971;  Wittmer  &  Lister,  1972). 

The  second  source  of  limitation  is  the  nature  of  the 
sample.   Helpers,  enrolled  in  paraprof essional  training  pro- 
grams and  those  who  have  completed  such  programs  usually 
have  been  selected  and  trained  according  to  some  criteria 
which  would  tend  to  restrict  differences  between  subjects. 
Since  these  subjects  were  applicants  to  a  paraprof essional 
training  program,  and  not  students  enrolled  in  a  program, 
they  were  subject  to  fewer  restrictions  of  differences  among 
subjects.   However,  there  were  still  some  restrictions  of 
differences  because  the  sample  included  only  those  interested 
enough  in  helping  to  complete  the  application  procedure  to 
a  paraprofessional  helper  training  program. 

This  sample  was  chosen  to  obtain  wide  variances,  both 
in  perceptual  organization  and  in  interpersonal  functioning. 
This  wide  variance  was  important  in  obtaining  stable  factors 
from  the  factor  analyses  as  well  as  for  strengthening  the 
other  statistical  procedures.   However,  since  the  study 
involved  brief  counseling  sessions  and  used  applicants  to  a 
paraprofessional  helper  training  program,  generalization  of 
the  results  should  be  limited  to  situations  meeting  the 
same  restrictions. 


The  third  source  of  limitation  is  the  size  of  the 
sample.   There  are  varying  opinions  regarding  the  effect 
of  sample  size  on  the  reliability  of  the  factors  derived 
from  a  factor  analysis  (Baggaley,  1964;  Cattell,  1966; 
Cooley  &  Lohnes,  1971;.  Guertin  &  Bailey,  1970;  Harman,  1965; 
Morrison,  1967;  Nunnaly,  1967) •   Cattell  (i960)  and  Guertin 
and  Bailey  (1970)  recommend  that  in  cases  where  little, is 
known  about  the  interrelationship  of  the  variables  and 
where  there  is  a  moderate  number  of  variables,  a  sample 
size  of  100  subjects  is  minimal  to  insure  stable  factors 
from  a  factor  analysis.   However.,  in  studies  where  there  is 
information  about  the  intercorrelation  of  the  variables 
and  the  probable  results  of  the  analysis,  it  appears  that 
the  sample  size  can  be  reduced.   Guertin  and  Bailey  (1970) 
demonstrated  that  a  factor  analysis  based  on  11  intercorre- 
lated  variables  and  a  sample  of  25  subjects  will  yield  two 
reliable  factors. 

In  the  present  study  there  is  information  about  the 
intercorrelation  of  the  variables  and  the  probable  results 
of  factor  analyses  of  these  variables.   Studies  reported 
by  Combs  et  al.  (1969),  and  a  study  by  Vonk  (1970)  have 
demonstrated  that  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization 
are  highly  intercorrelated.  A  factor  analysis  by  Vonk  (1970) 
demonstrated  that  the  eight  hypotheses  of  his  study  could 
be  reduced  to  one  primary  factor.   Studies  by  Muehlberg 
et  al.  (1969)  and  Friel  et  al.  (1971)  have  demonstrated 
that  the  measures  of  interpersonal  functioning  also  are 
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highly  intercorrelated.   Factor  analyses  conducted  by  these 
researchers  yielded  one  primary  factor  for  the  measures  of 
counselor  functioning.   Therefore,  since  both  sets  of 
variables  in  the  present  study  are  known  to  be  highly 
correlated  within  themselves,  and  since  previous  research 
has  demonstrated  that  a  number  of  factors  from  each  set  of 
variables  is  likely  to  be  small,  it  seemed  that  this  was 
one  instance  where  the  recommended  minimal  sample  size  could 
be  reduced  and  still  yield  stable  factors. 

Since  the  sample  size  of  this  study,  60,  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  that  used  by  Guertin  and  Bailey  (1970), 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  of  the  stability  of 
the  first  three  factors  from  each  of  the  factor  analyses  of 
this  study.   However,  since  the  research  on  the  effect  of 
sample  size  on  the  stability  of  factors  is  limited,  factors 
beyond  the  first  three  should  be  considered  suspect. 


CHAPTER  III 
PROCEDURE 

There  is  a  training  program  for  para professional 
helpers  at  Santa  Fe  Community  College  in  Gainesville, 
Florida.   The  goal  of  this  program  is  the  preparation  of 
helpers  who  have  a  basic  core  of  human  relations  skills 
designed  to  help  them  function  in  a  broad  variety  of  human 
service  settings  (i.e.,  schools,  hospitals,  rehabilitation 
centers,  centers  for  the  blind,  and  community  mental 
health  centers),   This  program  was  conceived  and  initiated 
by  Ncrch  in  .1970  as  a  "radical  departure  from  traditional 
graduate  and  undergraduate  human  service  training  courses'* 
(Teats,  BI el-en,  Thigpen  &  Wehr,  1972,  p.  1).   The  extent 
of  this  departure  can  be  demonstrated  by  North's  description 
of  the  helping  process  and  of  the  educational  process  he 
advocated  in  order  to  prepare  people  to  help  others: 

The  task  of  providing  human  services  requires 
that  the  helper  possess  generic  and  specific  know- 
ledge, skills,  and  attitudes.   Depending  upon  the 
task,  the  knowledge  and  skills  will  most  often 
differ;  however,  the  essential  attitudes  and 
beliefs  of  the  helper  are  not  task  specific. 
How  a  helper  addresses  a  helpee,  the  manner  of 
delivering  service  is  as  important  as  what 
service  is  rendered.  """ 

The  attitudes  which  are  essential  for  a  posi- 
tive, faciiitative,  human  relationship  are  those 
which  are  universally  regarded  as  being  a  measure 
and  a  manifestation  of  humanness.   These  include 
kindness,  warmth,  honesty,  genuineness,  ability 
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to  empathize  with  others,  as  well  as  to  love  and 
be  loved.  A  helper  help,..-  to  the  degree  that 
he  believes  that  the  helpee  is  able,  that  the 
seeking,  questioning  process  is  more  important 
than  fixed  goals  and  answers,  that  allowing 
is  more  important  than  forcing,  and  that  hoping 
is  more  important  than  expecting.   (Teats  et  al., 
1972,  pp.  1-2)  ' 

The  educational  process  of  preparing  people 
for  the  helping  professions  is" one  of  setting 
conditions  for  self -actualization  rather  than 
externally  imposing  goals  and  behavioral  criteria 
which  are  not  freely  chosen.   This  educational 
environment  seems  to  demand  a  trusting  atmosphere 
in  which  the  grower  is  allowed  to  make  mistakes 
in  which  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
"negative"  feedback  for  its  relevance  to  his 
search  for  truth. 

The  healthy  educational  process  of  assisting 
individuals  to  become  more  facilitating  inter- 
personally  makes  the  development  of  attitudes 
and  beliefs  more  important  than  specific 
academic  knowledge  and  skills.  A  truly  creative 
person,  we  believe,  will  spontaneously  seek-  the 
skills  or  knowledge  which  are  necessary  for  a 
specific  task,  he  will  be  able  to  select  or  define 
his  function  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  maximally 
creative  and  responsive.   (Teats  et  al..  1972." 
PP.  2-3) 

"This  training  was  accomplished  through  two  channels. 
First,  all  students  were  involved  in  nine  months  of  intensive 
didactic  and  experiential  training  in  human  relations  skills. 
Upon  completion  of  this  nine  months  of  training  students 
received  either  a  certificate  attesting  to  their  training  or 
they  continued  for  another  year.   Those  who  continued  in 
the  program  were  given  further  supervised  job  training  while 
they  completed  their  associate  of  science  degrees.  Upon 
completion  of  their  degrees  and  their  job  placements,  they 
were  given  special  certificates  attesting  to  their  more 
comprehensive  training. 
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Sample 
The  sample  was  taken  from  the  individuals  who  applied 
for  entry  into  the  Santa  Fe  Community  College  paraprofes- 
sional  helper  training  program  in  the  fall  of  1971  and  in 
the  fall  of  1972.   In  each  instance  efforts  were  made  to 
recruit  both  low  income  individuals  from  the  Gainesville 
community  and  students  already  enrolled  in  the  college. 
The  recruitment  efforts  consisted  primarily  of  posting  and 
distributing  pamphlets  about  the  program  in  both  the  college 
and  the  Gainesville  community.   Staff  members  also  contacted 
other  college  staff  members,  community  agencies,  and  friends, 
urging  them  to  send  qualified  individuals  to  the  program. 

Individuals  interested  in  the  program  completed  an 
application  form,  filled  in  a  self-rating  scale  for  inter- 
personal functioning,  and  were  asked  to  obtain  three  written 
recommendations.  At  this  time  the  applicants  also  were  told 
that  they  would  be  expected  to  participate  in  a  personal 
interview  and  a  videotaped  helping  session.   Thus,  the 
sample  consists  of  60  individuals  from  the  Santa  Fe  Commu- 
nity College  student  body  and  the  Gainesville,  Florida, 
community  who  were  aware  of  the  program  and  were  interested 
enough  to  complete  the  application  procedure.   In  the  fall 
0-  1971,  J~   of  th^  su;:j3ets  emulated  tie  videotaped 
sessions,  and  in  the  fall  of  1972,  25  completed  these 
sessions.   There  were  3  black  males,  13  black  females, 
13  white  males,  and  31  white  females.   Over  50$  of  the 
students  were  under  21  years  of  age,  and  more  than  70$  had 


completed  only  a  high  school  degree.   One  person  had  com- 
pleted a  masters  degree.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  1971  sample  can  be  found  in  a  study  by  Teats  et  al, 
(1972). 

Data  Collection 
In  both  the  fall  of  197-1  and  the  fall  of  1972,  the 
applicants  to  the  paraprof essional  training  program  at 
Santa  Fe  Community  College  were  given  appointments  with  one 
to  nine  other  applicants  to  be  interviewed  by  a  member  of 
the  program's  staff  and  to  be  videotaped  while  helping 
another  person.  Helping  used  in  reference  to  these  video- 
taped sessions  or  to  the  activities  involved  in  these 
sessions,  refers  only  to  the  instructions  given  the  appli- 
cants to  help  each  other  in  the  way  they  felt  would  be 
most  effective.   It  does  not  imply  that  those  participating 
in  these  sessions  were  necessarily  helped. 

When  each  group  of  applicants  came  for  the  interview, 
a  staff  member  discussed  the  applicants'  qualifications  and 
interests  in  the  program.   The  applicants  were  divided 
into  pairs  for  the  videotaped  helping  sessions.   The  pairs 
of  applicants  were  told  that  one  would  be  asked  to  think 
of  a  proble;:  "hax;  he  or  she  would  be  willing  to  discuss. 
Then  his  or  her  parther  would  be  asked  to   "help''  him 
for  six  minutes.   The  roles  would  then  be  reversed,  and 
the  person  with  the  problem  would  be  asked  to  help  the 
former  helper  with  a  problem  for  another  six  minutes.   The 
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staff  member  asked  the  two  applicants  if  they  had  any 
questions  and  attempted  to  help  them  relax  as  much  as 
possible. 

Once  the  applicants  were  seated  for  the  videotaping 
session,  they  were  given  instructions:   (1)  the  interviews 
would  be  kept,  confidential  and  only  the  staff  members  of 
the  training  program  or  those  designated  by  the  program 
would  be  allowed  to  view  the  session;  (2)  each  person  would 
be  helped  for  six  minutes  and  would  be  a  helper  for  six 
minutes;  (3)  the  staff  member  would  signal  when  to  start, 
when  to  switch  roles,  and  when  to  end  the  session;  (4)  in 
some  cases  the  sessions  would  be  difficult  to  start  but 
they  should  continue  for  the  full  six  minutes;  (5)  each 
helper  should  work  with  the  helpee  in  the  best  way  he  knew 
how;  (6)  each  person  should  introduce  himself  once  the 
videotape  recording  machine  was  turned  on  so  that  he  could 
be  identified  later.   The  sessions  were  then  started  by 
the  staff  member  and  run  according  to  the  instructions. 

Measures 
Two  different  sets  of  raters  evaluated  the  videotaped 
helping  sessions.   The  first  set  evaluated  the  videotapes 
using  the  five  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  pre- 
viously described.   The  second  set  evaluated  the  videotapes 
using  the  four  scales  of  interpersonal  functioning  previously 
described. 
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Percer:.:j^I  Organization 

The  Hypotheses,  internal  -  external,  worthy  -  unworthy, 
identified  with  people  -  apart  from  people,  and  freeing  - 
controlling,  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  effective- 
ness in  differentiating  between  effective  helpers.   These 
hypotheses  made  such  differentiations  at  significant  levels 
in  four  or  more  previous  studies.   Definitions  and  work 
sheets  for  the  hypothese  are  found  in  Appendix  II. 

Rater  training 

The  raters  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  previous 
experience  as  raters  and/or  their  familiarity  with  perceptual 
psychology.   They  were  trained  by  the  basic  procedures  out- 
lined in  Kallstrom  (1970)  and  Dedrick  (1972).   The  raters 
first  became  familiar  with  the  definitions  for  the  hypotheses 
Then,  with  the  definitions  before  them,  they  rated  one 
sample  videotaped  helping  session  using  only  one  scale. 

The  results  of  these  ratings  were  compared  and  the 
differences  discussed.   This  process  was  repeated  until 
consistency  was  reached  for  the  first  hypothesis.   These 
steps  were  repeated  for  each  additional  hypothesis.  When 
the  raters  reached  apparent  agreement  with  each  other, 
they  completed  a  series  of  sample  ratings  using  the  hypo- 
theses one  at  a  time.   These  ratings  were  analyzed  statis- 
tically for  interrater  reliability,  using  the  procedure  for 
three  or  more  raters  outlined  in  Winer  (1962).  Once  the 
raters  obtained  an  interrater  reliability  of  .80  or  higher, 
they  rated  the  videotaped  helping  sessions  for  the  study. 
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Videotape  rating; 

The  videotaped  helping  sessions  were  rated  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  in  Kaiistrom  (1970)  and  Dedrick  (1972). 
Each  rater  was  assigned  a  unique  sequence  for  using  the  hypo- 
theses. Each  rater's  sequence  was  determined  by  assigning 
each  hypothesis  a  number  and  then  ascertaining  the  order 
of  appearance  of  these  numbers  in  a  random  number  table. 
Each  of  the  sequences  in  which  the  six-minute  videotaped 
helping  sessions  were  rated  also  was  randomly  determined. 
This  was  done  by  assigning  each  session  a  number  and  noting 
the  order  of  appearance  of  these  numbers  in  a  random  number 
table  and  ordering  the  sessions  accordingly. 

The  raters  began  evaluating  by  viewing  the  first  helping 
session  in  the  first  sequence  of  helping  sessions.   Each 
rater,  working  independently,  rated  the  helper  for  this 
session  using  the  first  hypothesis  from  his  or  her  assigned 
sequence  of  hypotheses.  Using  his  or  her  first  assigned 
hypothesis,  each  rater  rated  the  helper  in  each  of  the 
following  helping  sessions  until  all  the  helping  sessions 
in  the  first  sequence  were  rated.   To  prevent  fatigue, 
raters  were  instructed  not  to  rate  longer  than  three  hours 
in  any  one  session.   The  raters  then  rated  the  second  sequence 
of  the  helping  sessions,  each  using  the  hypothesis  that 
appeared  second  in  his  or  her  sequence  of  hypotheses.   This 
procedure  was  repeated  three  more  times  so  that  each  rater 
had  used  all  of  the  hypotheses  separately  to  rate  all  of 
the  helpers. 
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Rater  reliability 

The  reliability  across  raters,  interrater  reliability, 
for  the  helping  sessions  was  determined  by  the  procedure 
from  Winer  (1962)  for  three  or  more  raters.   The  consistency 
of  each  rater  over  time,  intrarater  reliability,  was  deter- 
mined by  having  each  rater  re-rate  five  randomly  chosen 
helping  sessions  for  each  hypothesis.   Then  the  initial 
ratings  were  compared  with  the  re-rated  ones  by  product- 
moment  correlation  (Young  &  Veldman,  1972)  . 

Interpersonal  Functioning 

The  scales  of  empathic  understanding,  respect,  facili- 
tative  genuineness.,  and  concreteness  (Carkhuff,  1969b)  were 
-chosen  as  the  criteria  for  measuring  effective  helping 
because  of  their  ability  to  discriminate  levels  of  counselor 
functioning. 

Rater  training; 

The  raters  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  recom- 
mendation by  Paul  Schauble  of  the  Counseling  Center  of  the 
University  of  Florida.   Schauble  has  used  the  Carkhuff  scales 
as  a  rater  and  as  a  rater-trainer  for  over  four  years.   He 
also  has  published  research  involving  these  scales,  e.g., 
Pierce  and  Schauble  (1970)  and  Pierce,  Schauble,  and  Wilson 
(1971).   The  raters  were  trained  by  the  same  procedure  as 
the  raters  for  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization. 
The  raters  first  reviewed  the  definitions  of  the  scales 
and  then  rated  sample  videotaped  helping  sessions.  When 


the  raters  reached  apparent  agreement  with  each  other,  they 
rated  another  series  of  sample  helping  sessions.   These 
ratings  were  evaluated  statistically  for  interrater  reli- 
ability  (Winer,  1962) .  When  the  raters  obtained  an  inter- 
rater reliability  of  .80   or  higher,  they  began  to  rate  the 
helping  sessions. 

Videotape  rating  and  rater  reliability 

The  videotaped  helping  sessions  were  rated  according 
to  the  same  procedure  described  for  rating  the  hypotheses 
of  perceptual  organization.   Each  rater  was  assigned  a 
unique  sequence  for  using  the  scales  in  measuring  inter- 
personal functioning.  He  or  she  rated  four  random  sequences 
of  the  helping  sessions.  For  each  sequence  each  rater  used 
his  or  her  assigned  scale  for  that  particular  sequence. 

The  procedures  for  obtaining  interrater  reliability  and 
intrarater  reliability  were  the  same  as  those  described  for 
the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  (Winer,  1962; 
Young  &  Veldman,  1972) . 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  raters  for  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organiza- 
tion were  three  graduate  students  at  the  University  of 
Florida.   Two  were  advanced  doctoral  students  conducting 
research  on  the  perceptual  hypotheses.   The  third,  a 
graduate  student  in  rehabilitation  counseling,  was  recom- 
mended by  an  individual  who  had  served  as  a  rater  in  an 
earlier  study  involving  the  perceptual  hypotheses . 

After  four  weeks  of  training  the  raters  reached 
apparent  agreement  with  each  other.   However,  statistical 
analysis  of  their  ratings  revealed  that  the  reliability 
for  the  hypotheses  internal  -  external  and  freeing  -  con- 
trolling were  the  only  ones  above  .  $0.   After  two  more  weeks 
of  training  the  raters  achieved  reliability  for  with  -  apart 
but  not  for  able  -  unable  or  worthy  -  unworthy.   The  raters 
felt  that  after  six  weeks  of  training,  further  training  would 
not  help.   Therefore,  the  raters  began  evaluation  of  the 
videotaped  helping  sessions.   All  five  hypotheses  were  used 
so  that  further  data  could  be  gathered  about  the  two  hypo- 
theses that  could  not  be  reliably  rated. 

The  raters  for  the  Carkhuff  scales  all  had  had  previous 
training  in  the  use  of  the  scales.   Two  of  the  raters  were 
graduate  students  in  counseling  psychology  and  had  served 
as  raters  in  previous  studies.   The  third  was  a  graduate 
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student  in  counselor  education  whose  experience  with  the 
scales  was  limited  to  the  completion  of  a  training  program. 

Since  these  .raters  had  had  previous  training  in  rating 
these  scales,  their  training  for  this  study  consisted  of  a 
review  session  where  the  scales  and  ratings  of  sample  helping 
sessions  were  discussed.   Once  the  raters  felt  they  had 
apparent  agreement  in  their  ratings,  a  sample  set  of  helping 
sessions  was  rated.   Ratings  for  empathy  were  correlated 
above  ..$0,  but  the  ratings  for  the  other  three  scales  were 
not.  Further  training  sessions  did  not  seem  to  help,  so  a 
•training  session  was  scheduled  with  Schauble.  He  was  able 
to  clarify  some  aspects  of  the  scales  and  to  serve  as  a 
standard  for  the  raters.  Following  this  session,  interrater 
reliability  figures  were  above  .$0  for  all  scales,  so  the 
raters  began  rating  the  videotaped  helping  sessions. 

To  obtain  an  indication  of  the  level  at  which  the 
paraprofessional  helper  candidates  were  functioning,  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  were  calculated  for  each  of 
the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  and  for  each  of 
the  scales  for  measuring  interpersonal  functioning.   These 
figures  appear  in  Table  I.   Inspection  of  these  figures  for 
the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  revealed  that  the 
paraprof essionals'  ratings  clustered  around  the  midpoint  of 
each  hypothesis.   This  indicated,  that  as  a  group,  they 
were  probably  adequate  helpers,  not  exceptionally  good  or 
poor. 
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TABLE  I 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Hypotheses  of  p 

a 
erceptual  organization 

Internal 

Able 

Worthy    With    Freeing 

Means 
S.D.s 

4.01 
1.05 

4.02 

.98 

4.35     3-95     4.01 
.99     1.05      l.°3 

Scales 

.   b 
of  interpersonal  functioning 

Empathy 

Respect 

Genuineness    Concreteness 

Means 
S.D.s 

1.19 
■  36 

2 .  21 

.54 

1.92          1.62 
.56           .47 

Note:   n  =  180,  three  ratings  for  each  subject. 
aHighest  rating  =  7-0,  lowest  =1.0 
bHighest  rating  =  5-0,  lowest  =  1.0 

In  contrast,  the  ratings  on  the  Carkhuff  scale  of  empathy 
indicated  that,  as  a  group,  the  paraprof essional  candidates 
functioned  near  the  lowest  levels  measured  by  this  scale. 
The  ratings  on  the  other  scales  were  higher.   However,  even 
these  were  lower  than  those  most  often  cited  by  Carkhuff 

(1969a,  1969b). 

Two  important  assumptions  underlying  further  statistical 
analyses  are  that  scores  analyzed  by  these  statistical  proce- 
dures should  have  equal  intervals  between  points  and  such 
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scores  should  be  relatively  normally  distributed.   Since 
both  Combs'  hypotheses  and  Carkhuff's  scales  yield  ordinal 
data  (data  that  indicates  relative  position  but  does  not 
have  equal  intervals  between  positions),  the  ratings  from 
each  hypotheses  and  from  each  scale  were  transformed  to  a 
more  normal  and  more  nearly  interval  representation  by  an 
area  transformation.   (The  computer  program  for  this  trans- 
formation was  provided  by  Dr.  Robert  Soar  of  the.  University 
of  Florida.)   This  transformation  yields  T-scores  based  on 
the "distribution  of  all  the  ratings  on  a  scale.  One  diffi- 
culty with  this  transformation  is  that  the  positions  of  the 
original  ratings  on  the  scales  are  lost.   For  example,  in 
this  study  a  score  of  1-5  on  the  empathy  scale  was  above  the 
mean  for  this  group  of  applicants  but  was  low  for  the  total 
scale.  When  this  score  was  transformed,  its  T-score  of  62 
more  accurately  reflected  how  far  the  score  was  above  the  mean 
but  it  lost  its  meaning  as  a  low  score  on  the  scale.   Since 
the  concern  of  further  analyses  was  with  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  subjects  within  distributions,  this  loss  was  not 
of  significance. 

Analysis  of  the 
Hypotheses  of  Perceptual  Organization 

Reliability 

To  test  the  interrater  reliability  for  the  ratings 
of  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  on  the  helping 
sessions,  the  transformed  scores  for  all  three  judges  were 
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correlated  for  each  hypothesis  (Wirier,  1962)  .  These  corre- 
lations were  internal  -  external,  .?1;  able  -  unable,  .54; 
worthy  -  unworthy,  .62;  with  -  apart  from  people,  .69;  and 
freeing  -  controlling,  .73.  Although  the  reliability  figures 
for  all  the  hypotheses  were  low,  the  figures  for  internal  - 
external,  with  -  apart,  and  freeing  -  controlling  were  con- 
sidered acceptable.   The  lower  reliability  of  able  -  unable 
and  worthy  -  unworthy,  the  rater's  inability  to  achieve  reliabil- 
ity with  them  during  training,  and  the  raters'  comments  that 
they  did  not  feel  the  helping  sessions  gave  enough  information 
for  accurate  ratings  indicated  that  the  influence  of  these 
hypotheses  in  further  analyses  should  be  carefully  examined. 
The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  consistency  of  each 
rater  over  time  appear  in  Table  II.  With  the  exception 

TABLE  II 

Intrarater  Reliability  for  the  Hypotheses 
of  Perceptual  Organization 


Judge 

internal 

Able 

Worthy 

With 

Freeing 

1 

.07 

.72 

-.09 

.92 

•  65 

2 

•44 

.21 

•  52 

.54 

.94 

3 

.10 

.94 

.06 

.92 

•  91 

of  internal  -  external  and  able  -  unable,  the  intrarater  re- 
liability figures  supported  the  interrater  reliability 
figures.   It  appeared  that  for  the  two  hypotheses  with  -  apart 
and  freeing  -  controlling  at  least  two  of  the  judges  in  each 
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case  were  consistent  enough  in  their  own  rating  so  that 
minimally  acceptable  levels  of  interrater  reliability  could 
be  obtained.   For  worthy  -  unworthy  the  low  intrarater 
reliability  figures  were  reflected  in  the  low  interrater 
reliability  figures.   The  intrarater  reliability  for  able  - 
unable  was  almost  as  high  as  that  for  the  other  scales  but 
the  incerrater  reliability  was  the  lowest  of  the  five  scales. 
Examination  of  the  product  moment  correlations  between  pairs 
of  judges  indicated  that  although  each  judge  seemed  to  use 
the  scale  reliably  for  himself,  his  or  her  use  of  the  scale 
did  not  agree  with  the  way  the  other  judges  used  it.   These 
between  judge  correlations  were:   judge  1  with  judge  2,  .33; 
judge  1  with  judge  3,  «33;  and  judge  2  with  judge  3»  •!$• 

The  most  difficult  case  to  understand  is  how  the  inter- 
rater reliability  for  internal  -  external  could  be  minimally 
acceptable  and  yet  the  intrarater  reliabilities  could  be  so 
low.   Since  correlations  between  pairs  of  judges  supported 
the  interrater  reliability  figure,  the  intrarater  reliability 
data  were  examined.   Inspection  of  the  sequences  in  which 
judges  1  and  3  rated  the  hypotheses  indicated  that  this 
hypothesis  was  rated  second  by  judge  1  and  first  by  judge  3* 
Thus,  both  of  these  raters  rated  this  hypothesis  early  in 
the  four  week  rating  period  and  therefore,  several  weeks 
lapsed  before  they  made  the  last  ratings  utilized  in  deter- 
mining intrarater  reliability.  During  this  time  lapse  these 
raters  may  have  lost  sight  of  their  training  for  rating 
this  hypothesis,  or  they  may  have  become  fatigued  with 
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the  project*  However,  the  fact  that  the  time  lapse  and 
fatigue  were  similar  for  the  other  ratings  indicated  that  the 
low  intrarater  reliability  was  probably  due  to  an  interaction 
of  these  two  conditions  with  a  third,  the  difficulty  of 
rating  this  hypothesis. 

Both  the  hypotheses  worthy  -  unworthy  and  the  able  - 
unable  were  used  with  caution  in  further  data  analyses. 
For  worthy  -  unworthy  caution  was  indicated  due  to  low  inter- 
rater  reliability.^  and  intrarater  reliability;  for"  able  - 
unable  caution  was  indicated  due  to  low  between  pairs  of 
judges  correlations  combined  with  low  interrater  reliability. 
However,  since  both  of  these  hypotheses  had  interrater  re- 
liabilities considerably  higher  than  a  .01  level  of  signi- 
ficance for  a  product-moment  correlation,  r(60,_p_  =  .01)  --  .32, 
they  were  both  included  in  further  data  analyses. 

Factor  Analysis 

The  three  transformed  ratings  by  the  judges  were  summed 
to  yield  a  single  score  for  each  subject  on  each  hypothesis. 
These  scores  were  factor  analyzed  using  Biomedical  Computer 
Program  BMDX72  (Dixon,  1970).   The  analysis  was  based  on 
the  correlation  matrix  and  used  squared  multiple  correla- 
tions for  the  initial  communality  estimates.   The  intercorre- 
lations  of  the  hypotheses  appear  in  Table  III.   Examination 
of  these  figures  revealed  that  all  five  hypotheses  were  at 
least  moderately  intercorrelated;  the  intercorrelations 
ranged  from  .53  to  .73* 
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TABLE  III 

Intercorrelations  of  the 
Hypotheses  of  Perceptual  Organization 


.60 

.67 

.65 

.73 

1.00 

.61 

.55 

.53 

1.00 

.68 

.57 

1.00 

.57 
1.00 

Internal    Able    Worthy    With    Freeing 

Internal      1.00 

Able 

Worthy 

With 

Freeing 

The  factor  analysis  yielded  only  one  factor  for  the 
five  hypotheses.   The  varimax  rotation  yielded  the  same 
factor  with  identical  factor  loadings  for  each  hypothesis. 
The  factor  loadings  probably  were  identical  because  the 
rotation  of  a  single  factor  would  not  allow  the  realignment 
of  the  hypotheses  as  would  be  the  case  for  two  or  more 
factors.   The  factor  loadings  appear  in  Table  IV.   The 
contribution  of  each  hypothesis  to  scores  on  this  factor 
was  determined  by  examining  the  relative  sizes  of  the  factor 
score  coefficients.  A  factor  score  coefficient  is  the  coef- 
ficient which  a  score  on  a  hypothesis  was  multiplied  by  to 
give  a  new  score  for  the  hypothesis.   Then  for  each  subject 
the  new  scores  for  each  hypothesis  are  summed  to  give  a 
factor  score  for  the  subject.   The  coefficients  from  this 
analysis  appear  with  the  factor  loadings  in  Table  IV. 
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TABLE  IV 

Factor  Loadings  and  Factor  Score  Coefficients 
for  the  Hypotheses  of  Perceptual  Organization 


Internal   Able   Worthy   With   Freeing 


Factor 

loadings        -.84     .68     .73      .72     .90 

Factor  score 

coefficients    -4.68     .88         1.13      .99    2. 61 


These  coefficients  indicated  that  a  high  score  on  this 
factor  would  be  associated  with  a  low  score  on  internal  - 
external  and  high  scores  on  the  other  hypotheses,  especially 
freeing  -  controlling.   One  interpreataion  of  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  hypotheses  is  that  this  factor  represents 
the  paraprofessional  candidate's  identification  with  others 
and  his  desire  for  them  to  be  free  to  choose  for  themselves, 
but  it  also  represents  his  or  her  inability  to  view  exper- 
iences from  someone  else's  perspective.   This  factor  might 
be  called  the  naive  helper  factor  in  that  the  candidates 
desire  to  help  but  focus  primarily  on  external  behaviors. 

Analysis  of  the 
Scales  of  Interpersonal  Functioning 

Reliability 

The  interrater  reliability  of  the  transformed  Carkhuff 

ratings  was  determined  by  calculating  the  intercorrelation 

of  the  ratings  for  the  three  raters  on  each  scale.   These 

intercorrelations  were  empathy,  .85;  respect,  .90;  genuine- 
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ness,  *&1;    and  concreteness,  .76.   These  intercorrelations 
were  of  an  acceptable  level;  and  with  the  exception  of  con- 
creteness, they  agreed  with  those  usually  cited  by  Carkhuif 
(1969b). 

The  correlation  figures  for  intrarater  reliability 
appear  in  Table  7.  As  with  the  Combs  hypothesis  able  - 
unable,  the  intrarater  reliability  figures  did  not  appear  to 
be  high  enough  to  support  the  high  interrater  reliability 
figures.   To  examine  the  validity  of  the  interrater  reliabil- 
ity figures,  between  judge  correlations  were  calculated. 
These  correlations  appear  in  Table  71.  Although  these 
correlations  were  not  as  high  as  those  reported  for  inter- 
rater reliability.,  the  discrepance  between  these  two  types 
of  correlation  was  similar  to  that  found  in  Winer  (1962,  p.  130) 
Thus.,  the  between  judge  correlation  supported  the  validity 
of  the  interrater  reliability..   As  with  the  Combs  hypothesis, 
able  -  unable,  one  reasonable  explanation  of  the  differences 

TABLE  7 

Intrarater  Reliability  for 
the  Scales  of  Interpersonal  Functioning 


Judge     Empathy   Respect   Genuineness   Concreteness 


1 

.50 

.8$ 

-.04 

2 

.40 

.73 

.54 

3 

.$7 

.35 

.69 

.71 
.67 

.66 
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TABLE  VI 

Between  Judge  Correlations  for 
the  Scales  of  Interpersonal  Functioning 


Judge 

Pairs     Empathy   Respect  '  Genuineness   Concrete'ness 


1,2 

.76 

.74  " 

.71 

1,3 

.68 

•  72 

•  53 

2,3 

-    .59 

.$7 

.67 

.63 
.63 
.54 


in  the  interrater  reliability  and  the  intrarater  reliability 
data  seemed  to  be  rater  fatigue.   The  post  intrarater  re- 
liability ratings  were  done  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  of 
intensive  rating.   The  knowledge  that  these  were  intrarater 
reliability  ratings  combined  with  the  fatigue  from  the 
previous  ratings  may  have  created  a  lack  of  concentration 
and  thus  lower  intrarater  reliability. 

Since  both  the  interrater  reliability  and  the  between 
judge  correlations  supported  each  other,  and  since  these 
correlation  figures  were  high,  the  remaining  analyses  were 
conducted  with  confidence. 

Factor  Analysis 

The  three  transformed  ratings  for  each  subject  were 
summed  into  one  score  for  each  scale.   These  scores  were 
factor  analyzed  using  Biomedical  Computer  Program  BMDX72 
(Dixon,  1970) .   This  analysis  was  based  on  the  correlation 
matrix  and  used  squared  multiple  correlations  for  the  initial 
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communality  estimates.   The  intercorrclation  matrix  from 
this  analysis  appears  in  Table  VII.   The  correlations  in 
the  table  ranged  from  .62  to  .&?.   which  indicated  that,  a. 
reported  by  Carkhuff  (1969b)  and  others s  the  scales  are 
highly  intercorrelated. 


TABLE  VII 

Intercorrclation  of  the 
Scales  of  Interpersonal  Functioning 


Empathy 

Respect 
Genuineness 
Cone ret en ess 


1 .  00 


.62 
1.00 


Empathy   Respect    Genuinen 


.73 
.82 

1.00 


Concreteness 


•  77 

.69 

.81 

1.00 


The  factor  analysis  yielded  only  one  factor  for  the 
four  scales,  and  the  varimax  rotation  of  that  factor  yielded 
the  same  factor  with  identical  factor  loadings  for  each 
scale.   As  noted  previously  the  loadings  probably  were 
identical  because  there  was  only  one  factor  to  rotate. 
The  factor  loadings  appear  in  Table  VIII.   The  relationship 
of  each  of  the  scales  to  the  factor  scores  was  examined. 
According  to  the  coefficients  a  high  score  on  this  factor 
would  be  obtained  by  a  person  who  had  low  scores  on  empathy 
and  respect  and  high  scores  on  genuineness  ana  concreteness. 
Such  a  person  would  likely  be  one  who  offered  very  specific 
suggestions  in  a  genuine  way  but  who  also  probably  would 
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TABLE  VIII 

Factor  Loadings  and  Factor  Score  Coefficients 
for  the  Scales  of  Interpersonal  Functioning 


Empathy   Respect   ..Genuineness   Concreteness 


Factor 

loadings        -.80      .70  .37  1.02 

Factor  score 

coefficients   -4.29     -.06        1.53         3-13 


have  little  understanding  of  or  respect  for  the  person  with 
the  problem,  a  conclusion  similar  to  the  one  drawn  by  Friel, 
Berenson,  and  Mitchell  (1971)-   Such  a  description  might 
fit  many  naive  counselors ;    so  this  factor  also  might  be 
called  the  naive  helper  factor. 


The  Relationship  of  the  Hypotheses 
to  the  Scales  of  Interpersonal  Functi 


omne; 


The  similarity  of  the  factor  from  the  hypotheses  of 
perceptual  organization  and  the  factor  from  the  scales  of 
interpersonal  functioning  seemed  to  indicate  the  likelihood 
of  some  relationship  between  the  two.   To  test  this  relation- 
ship the  scores  for  all  subjects  on  the  two  factors  were 
compared. .  These  scores  were  generated  as  part  of  the  factor 
analyses.   Various  procedures  for  generalizing  such  scores 
are  discussed  by  Horn  (1965).   The  correlation  between  the 
scores  was  .12.   Thus,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  similarity 
of  the  factors,  there  was  little  or  no  correlation  between 
them  for  these  subjects.   It  would  appear  that  the  subject 
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who  rates  high  as  a  naive  helper  from" Combs'  perspective  may- 
or may  not  rate  high  as  a  naive  helper  from  Carkhuff 's  per- 
spective . 

Because  of  the  similarity  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
two  factors  and  because  of  a  conviction  that  some  relationship 
does  exist  between  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization 
and  helper  effectiveness  as  measured  by  the  Carkhuff  scales, 
another  test  of  this  relationship  was  conducted.   The  five 
hypotheses  and  the  four  Carkhuff  scales  were  compared  by  a 
canonical  correlation  analysis  (Cooley  &  Lohnes,  1971; 
Dixon,  1970;  Walberg,  1971;  Weiss,  1972).  This  analysis 
compared  the  summed  ratings  that  had  been  entered  into  the 
two  factor  analyses.   Since  the  basis  of  the  canonical 
analysis  was  the  intercorrelations  of  the  two  sets  of  measures, 
these  intercorrelations  are  presented  in  Table  IX.   The 
correlation  between  the  two  sets  of  measures  for  the  first 
canonical  root  was  .61.   Bartlett's  test  for  significance 
(Cooley  &  Lohnes,  1971)-  revealed  that  this  correlation  was 
significantly  different  from  zero,  chi  square  for  12  degrees 
of  freedom  was  44  (probability  less  than  .01).   The  second 
root  approached  significance,  chi  square  for  12  degrees  of 
freedom  was  19;  significance  at  the  .05  level  was  21.   The 
remaining  roots  were  nonsignificant.   The  coefficients  des- 
cribing the  relative  contributions  of  each  of  the  hypotheses 
and  each  of  the  scales  to  these  correlations  appear  in 
Table  X  as  analysis  1,  root  1  and  analysis  1,  root  2,   Worthy  - 
unworthy  and  able  -  unable  contributed  most  to  the  correla- 


TABLE  IX 

Intercorrelaticns  Between 

the  Hypotheses  of  Perceptual  Organization  and 

the  Scales  of  Interpersonal  Functioning 


- 

Internal 

Worthy 

Able 

With 

Freeing 

Empathy 

•  3* 

•  13 

.24 

•  32 

.35 

Respect 

.44 

.41 

.47 

.33 

.43 

Genuineness 

.50 

.42 

•  51 

.47 

.46 

Concreteness 

-.43 

.24 

.26 

.33 

.43 

TABLE  X 
.A  Comparison  of  Canonical  Coefficients 


Hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization 


Analysis,   Internal   Able   Worthy   With   Freeing 
Root 


V-1 

—.09 

-37 

.75 

-.07 

.15 

1,2 

..85 

-.57 

.76 

-.45 

.46 

2,1 

.44 

•  34 

•  36 

Scales 

of 

interpers 

onal 

functioning 

Analysis,   Empathy   Respect   Genuineness   Concreteness 
Root 


1.1  -.39       .46        1.14  -.48 

1.2  .66      -.35       -.46  .95 
2,1        -..02       .16         .82  .07 
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tion  from  among  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  but 
they  also  were  the  least  reliably  rated.   Because  of  this, 
another  canonical  correlation  was  conducted  leaving  out 
these  two  hypotheses.   The  correlation  for  the  first  root 
was  .55.   This  was  significant  beyond  the  .01  level,  chi 
square  for  six  degrees  of  freedom  was  27.   The  remaining 
roots  were  not  significant. 

Since  the  second  analysis  is  based  on  the  hypotheses 
which  were  more  reliably  rated,  it  was  considered  first. 
This  analysis  revealed  that  the  three  hypotheses,  internal  - 
external,  with  -  apart,  and  freeing  -  controlling,  contributed 
about  equally  to  the  correlation  with  the  Carkhuff  scales. 
"The  Carkhuff  scales  were  represented- primarily  by  a  single 
scale,  genuineness.   It  appeared  that  a  paraprof essicnal 
candidate  who  scored  high  on  the  hypotheses  of  internal  - 
external.,  with  —  apart,  and  freeing  —  controlling  was 
genuine  in  his  counseling  interaction  but  may  have  been  high 
or  low  on  the  other  scales.   One  interpretation  of  these 
results  is  -chat  the  candidates  were  concerned  with  helping 
others  and  did  interact  with  them  in  a  genuine  fashion  but 
they  lacked  other  skills  needed  to  help  them  effectively. 

In  the  first  analysis,  the  hypotheses  of  worthy-, 
unworthy  and  able  -  unable  were  most  related  to  the  Carkhuff 
scales.   They  were  most  related  to  genuineness  but  had  some 
positive  correlation  with  respect  and  some  negative  corre- 
lation with  empathy  and  concreteness .   These  relationships 
again  probably  reflect  the  candidates'  naive  desire  to  help 
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but  their  lack  of  skills  in  being  able  to  help.   In  fact,  it- 
appears  from  the  negative  coefficient  on  empathy,  these  can- 
didates might  "turn  off"  their  clients.   Because  of  1)  low 
rater  reliability  for  two  of  the  hypotheses,  2)  nonsignifi- 
cance  of  the  correlation  and  3)  the  difficulty • of  interpreting 
residual  correlations,  the  second  root  of  this  analysis  was 
not  discussed. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  difference  between  the 
comparison  of  the  factors  and  the  canonical  correlation  is 
that  the  factor  analysis  approach  emphasises  correlations 
within  the  hypotheses  and  within  the  Carkhuff  scales,  whereas 
the  canonical  correlation  seeks  the  maximum  correlation 
between  the  two  sets  of  measures.   The  difference  between  . 
these  two  processes  is  reflected  by  the  differences  in  the 
correlations  between  the  two  sets  of  measures  and  by  the 
differing  variable  coefficients. 

The  choice  of  analyses  depends  on  the  purpose  to  which 
the  data  will  be  used.   The  factor  analysis  approach  is 
probably  more  appropriate  for  theory  construction  and  valida- 
tion, and  the  canonical  correlation  is  probably  more  appro- 
priate for  creating  pragmatic  relationships  between  the  sets 
of  measures . 


CHAPTER  V 
CONCLUSION 

The  results  of  this  study  demonstrated  that  the  para- 
prcfessional  candidates'  perceptual  organizations,  their 
beliefs  and  understandings,  were  not  those  of  effective 
helpers  but  were  more  like  those-  attributable  to  naive 
helpers.   The  paraprof essional  candidates  also  functioned 
at  low  levels  of  interpersonal  facilitation  as  measured 
by  four  of  Carkhuff's  scales. 

Both  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  and 
the  scales  of  interpersonal  functioning  were  factor  analyzed. 
Both  of  the  factor  analyses  yielded  a  single  factor.   This 
suggests  that,  in  the  abstract  sense,  perceptual  organiza- 
tion and  interpersonal  functioning  can  be  reduced  to  unitary 
concepts  for  these  paraprof essional  candidates.   The  factor 
score  coefficients  from  these  analyses  indicated  the  relative 
contributions  of  each  of  the  hypotheses  and  each  of  the 
scales  to  scores  on  their  respective  factors.   These  coef- 
ficients demonstrated  first,  that  scores  on  each  factor 
relied  on  more  than  one  hypothesis  or  scale,  and  thus  they 
could  not  be  considered  unidimensional.   Second,  the  relative 
contribution  of  the  individual  hypotheses  and  scales 
reflected  a  pattern  indicating  helper  concern  but  a  low 
level  of  helper  skill.   This  pattern  led  to  the  labeling  of 
both  factors  as  the  naive  helper  factor. 
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Since  the  factors  from  this  study  relied  on  the  indivi- 
dual hypotheses  or  the  individual  scales  for  their  definition, 
similar  research  on  perceptual  organization  and  interpersonal 
functioning  should  begin  with  ratings  on  the  individual 
hypotheses  and  scales. 

A  product-moment  correlation  revealed  that  scores  for 
these  paraprofessional  candidates  on  the  two  factors  were 
not  significantly  correlated.   Thus,  in  spite  of  their 
apparent  similarity,  scores  on  the  factor  from  the  hypotheses 
of  perceptual  organization  have  little  relation  to  effective 
helping  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  factor  from  interpersonal 
functioning. 

Because  of  a  conviction  that  some  relationship  exists 
between  perceptual  organization  and  interpersonal  functioning, 
two  canonical  correlation  analyses  were  performed,  utilizing 
the  individual  hypotheses  and  scales.   Correlations  between 
the  two  sets  of  measures  were  significantly  different  from 
zero  in  both  instances.   In  the  first  instance,  the  analysis 
involved  the  three  most  reliably  rated  hypotheses  and  four 
of  the  scales  of  interpersonal  functioning;  on  the  second,  it 
involved  all  five  hypotheses  and  the  four  scales.   Both  of 
these  analyses  proved  a  relationship  can  be  established 
between  the  hypotheses  of  perceptual  organization  and  the 
scales  of  interpersonal  functioning.   The  canonical  coeffi- 
cients in  both  cases  indicated  that  the  hypotheses  were 
related  primarily  to  the  scale  of  genuineness.   In  the  case 
of  the  analysis  of  the  five  hypotheses,  perceptual  organiza- 
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tion  also  was  negatively  related  to  empathy.   This  relation- 
ship indicated  that  in  some  instances  the  candidates  may 
have  closed  communication  with  their  clients. 

This  study,  involving:  low  functioning  candidates  for 
admission  to  a  paraprofessional  training  program,  has  estab- 
lished a  relationship,  for  this  sample,  between  perceptual 
organization  and  counseling  effectiveness  as  measured  by 
four  of  Carkhuff's  scales.   Further  research  is  needed  in 
four  areas.   It  is  needed  first,  to  document  the  influence 
of  paraprofessional  training  programs  on  their  trainees' 
ability  to  function  as  helpers,  as  measured  by  their  per- 
ceptual organization  and  their  interpersonal  functioning; 
second,  to  study  the  influence  of  such  a  training  program 
on  the  relationship  between  these  sets  of  measures;  third, 
to  examine  the  influence  of  higher  functioning  professional 
and  paraprofessional  helpers  on  this  relationship;  and  fourth, 
to  examine  the  relationship  of  these  two  sets  of  measures 
to  counseling  outcome.   Hopefully,  the  clarification  of 
the  relationship  of  these  two  approaches  to  studying 
effective  helping  will  lead  to  new  methods  for  the  selection, 
preparation,  and  evaluation  of  both  professional  and  para- 
professional helpers. 


APPENDIX   I 


HYPOTHESES  OF  PERCEPTUAL  ORGANIZATION 
General  Frame  of  Reference 

Of  the  42  hypotheses  listed  by  Combs  et  al.  (1969), 
30  have  been  examined  in  research  studies  based  on  helping. 
Some  of  the  hypotheses  have  been  listed  under  different 
names  in  different  studies.   In  the  following  review  the 
hypotheses  are  listed  within  each  category  according  to 
the  number  of  studies  in  which  they  have  yielded  significant 
results. 

Internal  -  External 

Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  reported  that  this  hypothesis 
was  related  significantly  to  supervisors'  ratings  of  coun- 
selor effectiveness.   Jennings  (1973)  noted  that  for  resi- 
dence hall  assistants,  student  ratings  on  a  self -anchoring 
scale  and  on  a  perceptual  dimensions  scale  were  related  to 
all  six  hypotheses  studied.   Gooding  (1964)  stated  that  this 
hypothesis  discriminated  effective  teachers  from  less  effec- 
tive teachers  when  inferred  from  classroom  observations  but 
not  when  inferred  from  personal  interviews.   Dellow  (1971) 
reported  that  this  hypothesis  was  correlated  with  the  mea- 
sures of  empathy  and  positive  regard  but  not  with  congruence, 
Dedrick  (1972)  noted  that  this  hypothesis,  when  inferred 
from  TAT  stories,  was  correlated  significantly  with  student 
ratings  but  not  with  ratings  on  the  PIPI .   He  also  noted 
that  when  this  hypothesis  was  inferred  from  critical  inci- 
dents, it  was  not  correlated  significantly  with  student 
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ratings  or  the  PIPI . 

Immediate  -  Historical 

Gooding  (1964)  noted  that  this  hypothesis  discriminated 
significantly  between  teachers  rated  by  their  supervisors 
as  effective  and  those  rated  by  their  supervisors  as  less 
effective,  when  the  hypothesis  was  inferred  from  classroom 
observation  but  not  when  it,  was  inferred  from  personal 
interviews . 

Hopeful  -  Despairing 

Brown  (1970)  stated  that  this  hypothesis,  when  inferred 
from  a  teacher  practices  questionnaire,  distinguished  signi- 
ficantly between  those  elementary  and  secondary  school  teacher 
nominated  as  national  finalists  for  the  Outstanding  Young 
Educator  award  and  a  randomly  selected  group  of  teachers  not 
nominated  for  the  award. 

Perception  of  Others 
Worthy  -  Unworthy 

The  results  of  research  related  to  this  hypothesis 
were  that  this  hypothesis:  (1)  when  inferred  from  critical 
incidents,  was  correlated  significantly  with  supervisors' 
ratings  of  counselor  effectiveness  (Combs  &  Soper,  1963); 
(2)  when  inferred  from  a  teachers'  practices  questionnaire, 
was  related  significantly  to  nomination  as  an  Outstanding 
Young  Educator  (Brown,  1970);  (3)  when  inferred  from  class- 
room observations  was  related  significantly  to  teaching 
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effectiveness,  but  not  when  inferred  from  personal  inter- 
views (Gooding,  1964);  (4)  when  inferred  from  classroom 
observation,  was  related  significantly  to  student  ratings 
but  not  to  department  head  ratings,  number  of  research  publi- 
cations, or  amount  of  professional  activity  (Usher,  1966); 
(5)  when  inferred  from  TAT  stories,  was  related  significantly 
to  student  ratings  bat  not  to  ratings  on  the  PIPI  (Dedrick, 
1972);  (6)  when  inferred  from  critical  incidents,  was  not 
related  to  either  student  ratings  or  ratings  on  the  PIPI 
(Dedrick,  1972);  (7)  when  inferred  from  critical  incidents, 
was  not  significantly  correlated  with  the  scales  of  empathy, 
positive  regard,  or  congruence  (Dellow,  1971) • 

Able  -  Unable 

Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  stated  that  this  hypothesis  was 
significant!}''  correlated  with  counselor  effectiveness. 
Benton  (I963)  stated  that  when  this  hypothesis  was  inferred 
from  a  combination  of  TAT  stories,  critical  incidents,  and 
problem  responses,  it  was  related  significantly  to  Bishops' 
ratings  of  their  priests'  effectiveness.   Jennings  (1973) 
noted  that  this  hypothesis  distinguished  between  effective 
and  ineffective  residence  hall  assistants  when  inferred 
from  critical  incidents.   Gooding  (I964)  reported  that  this 
hypothesis,  when  inferred  from  classroom  observations,  dis- 
criminated between  teachers  rated  effective  and  those  rated 
less  effective,  but  when  inferred  from  personal  interviews, 
it  did  not.  Usher  (I966)  reported  that  this  hypothesis 
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was  correlated  with  student  ratings  but  not  with  department 
head  ratings,  number  of  research  publications,  or  amount  of 
professional  activity.   Dellow  (1971)  and  Dedrick  (1972) 
reported  that  this  hypothesis  was  not  related  to  measures 
of  interpersonal  functioning,  student  ratings,  or  ratings 
on  the  PIPI.   Dickman  (196/)  stated  that,  when  this  hypo- 
thesis was  inferred  from  a  combination  of  TAT  stories, 
critical  incidents,  and  responses  to  interpersonal  problems 
faced  by  nurses,  it  was  not  related  to  instructors'  ratings 
of  nurse  effectiveness. 

Dependable  -  Undependable 

Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  reported  that  this  hypothesis 
was  significantly  correlated  with  supervisors'  ratings  of 
counselor  effectiveness .   Gooding  (1964)  noted  that  this 
hypothesis  discriminated  between  effective  and  less  effec- 
tive teachers  when  inferred  from  classroom  observations 
but  not  when  inferred  from  a  personal  interview.   Usher  (I966) 
stated  that  this  hypothesis  was  correlated  significantly 
with  student  ratings  but  not  with  department  head  ratings, 
number  of  research  publications,  or  amount  of  professional 
activity. 

Internally  -  Externally  Motivated 

Gooding  (1964)  stated  that  this  hypothesis  discriminated 
significantly  between  effective  and  less  effective  teachers, 
when  inferred  from  classroom  observations  but  not  from 
personal  interviews.   Usher  (1966)  stated  that  this  hypothesis 
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was  correlated  significantly  with  student  ratings  but  not 
with  department  head  ratings,  number  cf  research  publications, 
or  amount  of  professional  activity. 

Friendly  -  Unfriendly 

Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  reported  that  this  hypothesis 
was  correlated  significantly  with  supervisors'  ratings  of 
counselor  effectiveness.   Gooding  (1964)  noted  that  this 
hypothesis  discriminated,  significantly  between  effective  and 
less  effective  teachers  when  inferred  from  classroom  observa- 
tions but  not  when  inferred  from  personal  interviews. 

Unthreatenir.g  -  Threatening 

Brown  (1970)  reported  that  this  hypothesis  distinguished 
significantly  between  teachers  nominated  as  Outstanding  Young 
Educators  and  those  not  nominated. 

Helpful  -  Hindering 

Gooding  (1964)  stated  that  this  hypothesis  discriminated 
significantly  between  effective  teachers  and  less  effective 
teachers  when  inferred  from  classroom  observations  but  not 
from  personal  interviews. 

Perceptions  of  Self 
Identified  With  -  Apart.  From  People 

Combs  and  Soper  ( 1963 )  noted  that  this  hypothesis  was 
correlated  significantly  with  counselor  effectiveness. 
Benton  (I964)  reported  that  this  hypothesis  was  related 
significantly  to  Bishops'  ratings  of  their  priests'  effective- 
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ness.  Brown  (1970)  and  Vcr.k  (1970)  both  stated  that  this 
hypothesis  was  related  significantly  to  teacher  effectiveness, 
Jennings  (1973)  noted  that  this  hypothesis  distinguished 
between  effective  and  ineffective  residence  hall  assistants 
when  inferred  from  critical  incidents.   Gooding  (1964) 
reported  that  this  hypothesis  discriminated  between  effective 
and  less  effective  teachers  when  inferred  from  classroom 
observation  but  not  when  inferred  from  a  personal  interview. 
Usher  (1966),  Dickman  (1967),  Dellow  (1971),  and  Dedrick 
(1972)  reported  that  this  hypothesis  was  not  related  signi- 
ficantly to  any  of  the  12  criteria  used  in  their  studies. 

Adequate  -  Inadequate 

Combs  and  Soper  (1963),  using  the  terms  "enough  -  not 
enough",  stated  that  this  hypothesis  was  correlated  signi- 
ficantly with  supervisors'  ratings  of  counselor  effectiveness 
Jennings  (1973)  noted  that  this  hypothesis  distinguished 
between  effective  and  ineffective  residence  hall  assistants 
when  inferred  from  critical  incidents.   Dedrick  (1972) 
stated  that  this  hypothesis  was  related  significantly  to 
student  and  PIPI  ratings  when  inferred  from  TAT  stories, 
and  to  student,  but  not  PIP!  ratings,  when  inferred  from 
critical  incidents. 

Wanted  -  Unwanted 

Gooding  (1964)  noted  that  this  hypothesis  discriminated 
significantly  between  effective  and  less  effective  teachers 
when  inferred  from  classroom  observations  but  not  when 
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inferred  from  a  personal  interview.  Usher  (1966)  reported 
that  this  hypothesis  was  related  significantly  to  student 
ratings  but  not  to  department  head  ratings,  number  of 
research  publications,  or  amount  of  professional  activity. 

Positive  -  Negative 

Vonk  (1970)  stated  that  this  hypothesis  was  related 
significantly  to  effective  teaching.   Dickman  (196?)  and 
Deilow  (1971)  reported  that  this  hypothesis  was  not  related 
significantly  to  any  of  the  four  criteria  used  in  their 
studies . 

Worthy  -  Unworthy  and  Able  -  Unable 

Gooding  (1964)  noted  that  these  hypotheses  discriminated 
significantly  between  effective  and  less  effective  teachers 
when  inferred  from  classroom  observations  but  not  from  a 
personal  interview.  Usher  (1966)  noted  that  these  hypotheses 
were  not  related  significantly  to  student  ratings,  department 
head  ratings,  number-  of  research  publications,  or  amount  of 
professional  activity. 

Certain  -  Doubt 

Brown  (1970)  stated  that  this  hypothesis  distinguished 
between  effective  and  less  effective  teachers. 

Dependable  -  '^Independable 

Gooding  (1964)  reported  that  this  hypothesis  discrimi- 
nated between  effective  and  less  effective  teachers  when 
inferred  from  classroom  observation  but  not  from  a  personal 
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interview. 

Accepted  -  Not  Accepted 

Dellow  (1971)  reported  that  this  hypothesis  was  corre- 
lated significantly  with  ratings  for  empathy  but  not  with 
ratings  of  congruence  or  positive  regard. 

Perceptions  of  the  Task 
Freeing  -  Controlling 

Combs  and  Soper  (1963),  Benton  (1964),  and  Vonk  (1970) 
stated  that  this  hypothesis  was  related  significantly  to 
supervisors'  ratings  of  counselor  effectiveness,  Bishops' 
ratings  of  their  priests'  effectiveness,  and  students'  ratings 
of  teacher  effectiveness.   Jennings  (1973)  stated  that  this 
hypothesis  distinguished  between  effective  and  ineffective 
residence  hall  assistants  when  inferred  from  critical  inci- 
dents.  Gooding  (1964)  noted  that  this  hypothesis  discrimi- 
nated between  effective  and  less  effective  teachers  when 
inferred  from  classroom  observations  but  not  when  inferred 
from  a  personal  interview-.   Dedrick  (1972)  noted  this  hypo- 
thesis was  correlated  significantly  with  student  ratings  ■ 
and  ratings  from  the  PIPI  when  inferred  from  TAT  stories 
but  it  was  not  correlated  significantly  with  either  measure 
when  inferred  from  critical  incidents.   Dellow  (1971) 
reported  that  this  hypothesis  correlated  significantly  with 
empathy  ratings  but  not  with  ratings  for  congruence  or 
positive  regard. 
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Larger  -  smaller 

Combs  and  Soper  (1963),  Vonk  (1970),  and  Jennings 
(1973)  reported  that  this  hypothesis  was  related  signifi- 
cantly to  counselor  effectiveness,  teacher  effectiveness, 
and  residence  hall  assistant  effectiveness.   Gooding  (1964) 
stated  that  this  hypothesis  discriminated  between  effective 
and  less  effective  teachers  when  inferred  from  classroom 
observations  but  not  from  a  personal  interview. 

Self-Revealing  -  Self-Concealing 

Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  and  Vonk  (1970)  reported  that 
this  hypothesis  was  related  significantly  to  supervisors' 
ratings  of  counselor  effectiveness  and  students'  ratings 
of  teacher  effectiveness.   Gooding  (1964)  reported  that  this 
hypothesis  discriminated  between  teachers  rated  more  effec- 
tive and  those  rated  less  effective  when  inferred  from 
classroom  observations  but  not  from  a  personal  interview. 

Process  Oriented  -  Goal  Oriented 

Vonk  (1970)  stated  that  this  hypothesis  was  related  sig- 
nificantly to  teacher  effectiveness.   Gooding  (1964)  stated 
that  this  hypothesis  discriminated  between  effective  and 
less  effective  teachers  when  inferred  -from  classroom  observa- 
tions but  it  did  not  discriminate  significantly  when  inferred 
from  a  personal  interview. 

Altruistic  -  Narcissistic 

Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  reported  that  this  hypothesis 
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was  correlated  significantly  with  supervisors'  ratings  of 
counselor  effectiveness. 

Involved  -  Alienated 

Gooding  (1964)  stated  that  this  hypothesis  discriminated 
significantly  between  levels  of  teaching  effectiveness  when 
inferred  from  classroom  observations  but  not  from  a  personal 
interview. 

Perceptions  of  Methods 
People  -  Things 

Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  and  Benton  (1964)  reported  that 
this  hypothesis  was  related  significantly  to  counselor 
effectiveness  and  priests'  effectiveness.   Gooding  (1964) 
noted  that  this  hypothesis  discriminated  between  effective 
teachers  and  less  effective  teachers  when  inferred  from 
classroom  observations  but  not  from  a  personal  interview. 

Perceptual  —  Objective 

Vonk  (197C)  stated  that  this  hypothesis  was  correlated 
significantly  with  teacher  effectiveness.   Gooding  (1964) 
reported  that  this  hypothesis  discriminated  significantly 
between  effective  and  less  effective  teachers  when  inferred 
from  classroom  observations  but  not  from  an  interview. 
Usher  (1966)  noted  that  this  hypothesis  was  not  correlated 
significantly  with  any  of  the  four  criteria  of  his  study. 

Open  -  Closed  Communication 

Vonk  (1970)  reported  that  this  hypothesis  was  correlated 
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significantly  with  teacher  effectiveness. 

Active  -  Passive 

Brown  (1970)  stated  that  this  hypothesis  was  related 
significantly  to  being  nominated  for  an  award  as  an  Out- 
standing Young  Educator. 

Accepting  -  Not  Accepting 

Usher  (1966)  reported  that  this  hypothesis  was  not 
related  significantly  to  any  of  the  four  criteria  of  his 
study. 


APPENDIX   II 
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PERCEPTUAL  SCORE  SHEET 

Rater Series  # 

Date  Tape  # 


A.   THE  PARAPROFESSIONAL'S  GENERAL  FRAME  OF  REFERENCE 

1.   Internal  -  External 

The  subject  is  sensitive  to  and  concerned  with, 
how  things  seem  to  others  with  whom  he  interacts 
and  uses  this  as  a  basis  for  his  own  behavior. 


The  subject  is  insensitive  to  and  unconcerned 
with  how  things  seem  to  others  with  whom  he 
interacts  and  uses  this  as  a  basis  for  his  own 
behavior. 


1. 

Internal 
Name 

1 

2        3        4 
Rat  ing 

5 

6 
7. 

2. 

8. 

3- 

9- 

4. 

10. 

5. 

11. 

6. 

12. 

7   External 

Name  Ratine 
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PERCEPTUAL  SCORE  SHEET 


Rater 
Date 


Series  # 
Tape  # 


THE  PARAPROFESSIONAL'S   PERCEPTIONS  OF   PEOPLE  AND   THEIR 
BEHAVIOR 


1.     Abie 


Unable 


The  subject  sees  others  as  having  the  capacities 
necessary  to  deal  with  their  own  problems  success- 
fully.  He  perceives  others  as  basically  able  to 
make  their  own  decisions  and  deal  with  their  own 
crises  effectively. 


The  subject  sees  others  as  being  essentially  unable 
to  meet  the  crises  in  their  lives  and  make  their 
own  decisions.   His  perceptions  of  the  abilities 
of  others  are  doubtful  in  nature. 


1. 


Able  -12   3   4   5 
Name         Rating 


6   7   Unable 
Name 
7. 


Rating 


3r 

4. 
5. 
6. 


9. 
10, 
11, 
12, 
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PERCEPTUAL  SCORE  SHEET 


Rater 
Date 


Series  # 
Tape  # 


B.   THE  PARAPROFESSIONAL'S  PERCEPTIONS  OF  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR 
BEHAVIOR 

2.  Worthy  -  Unworthy 

The  subject  sees  other  people  as  possessing  a 
dignity  and  integrity  which  must  be  respected. 
He  perceives  others  as  essentially  worthy, 
important  people. 


The  subject  sees  other  people  as  being  unimportant, 
lacking  in  Integrity,  and  whose  dignity  may  be 
readily  violated.   He  perceives  others  doubtfully 
in  terms  of  their  worth  and  value  as  persons. 


Worthy 


3    4   5   6   7   Unworthy 


Name 


Rating 


Name 


Rating 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


7. 

a. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
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PERCEPTUAL  SCORE  SHEET 

Rater Series  § 

Date  _ Tape  § 


C.   THE  PARAPROEESSIONAL'S  PERCEPTIONS  OF  HIMSELF 

1.  V/ith  people  -  Apart  from  people 

The  subject  sees  himself  as  a  part  of  mankind,  as 
identified  with  people  and  with  groups.   He  per- 
ceives himself  as  deeply  and  meaningfully  related 
to  diverse  persons  and  groups. 


The  subject  sees  himself  as  apart,  removed,  with- 
drawn or  alienated  from  other  people.   He  perceive:: 
himself  as  not  deeply  identified  with  diverse 
groups  or  persons . 


With  people     12   3  4   5   6   7  Apart  from 

people 

Name              Rating  Name  Rating 

1.  7.  

<-■  • o- 

3. 9.  

4.  10.      * 

5.  11. 

6.  12. 
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PERCEPTUAL  SCORE  SHEET 

Rater Series  # 

Date  ,        Tape  # 


D.   THE  FARAPROFESSIGNAL'S  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  HELPING 
RELATIONSHIP 

1.   Freeing  -  Controlling 

The  subject  perceives  the  purpose  of  the  helping 
relationship  as  one  of  freeing  students  to  be 
more  open  to  their  experiences.   He  sees  the 
task  as  essentially  one  of  releasing,  facili- 
tating, assisting,  and  encouraging  behavior. 
He  believes  that  people  should  be  free  to 
explore  and  discover  their  own  best  ways. 


The  subject  perceives  the  purpose  of  the  helping- 
relationship  as  one  of  controlling  and  directing 
people  in  selected,  preconceived  experiences. 
He  sees  the  task  as  essentially  one  of  manipu- 
lating behavior.   He  believes  that  people  must 
be  coerced  and  inhibited  or  rewarded  and  appeased 
in  order  to  "shape1*  appropriate  responses/' 


A-     5   6   7   Controlling 
Name  Rating 


1. 

Freeing 
Name 

1 

2           3 
Rating 

7. 

2. 

S. 

3- 

9. 

4- 

10. 

5. 

11. 

6. 

1  0 
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INTERFE R3 ONA L  FUNCTIONING 
SCORE  SHEET 

Rater Series  # 

Date Tape  # 


A.   EMPATHIC  UNDERSTANDING  IN  INTERPERSONAL  PROCESSES 
Level  3 

The  expressions  of  the  first  person  in  response  to 
the  expressed  feelings  of  the  second  person(s)  are 
essentially  interchangeable  with  those  of  the  second 
person  in  that  they  express  essentially  the  same 
affect  and  meaning. 

Example:   The  first  person  responds  with  accurate 
understanding  of  the  surface  feelings  of 
the  second  person  but  may  not  respond 
to  or  may  misinterpret  the  deeper  feelings. 

In _ summary,  the  first  person  is  responding  so  as  to 
neither  subtract  from  nor  add  to  the  expressions  of 
the  second  person;  but  he  does  not  respond  accurately 
to  how  that  person  really  feels  beneath  the  surface 
feelings . 


1. 


Name  Rating         Name  Rating 


3- 9. 

4. 10, 

5.  ._  ll. 

6.  ' 12. 


%■ 


Rater 
Date 


INTERPERSONAL  FUNCTIONING 
SCORE  SHEET 


Series  # 
Tape  # 


B.   THE  COMMUNICATION  OF  RESPECT  IN  INTERPERSONAL  PROCESSES 

Level  3 

The  first  person  communicates  a  positive  respect  and 
concern  for  the  second  person's  feelings,  experiences, 
and  potentials. 

Example:   The  first  person  communicates  respect  and 
concern  for  the  second  person's  ability  to 
express  himself  and  to  deal  constructively 
with  his  life  situation. 

In  summary,  in  many  ways  the  first  person  communicates 
that  who  the  second  person  is  and  what  he  does  matter 
to  the  first  person. 


Name 


Rating 


Name 


1. 
2. 
3- 
4. 
5. 
6. 


7. 

S. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Rating 
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INTERPERSONAL  FUNCTIONING 
SCORE  SHEET 

Rater  Series  # 

Date Tape  # 


C.   FACILITATIVE  GENUINENESS  IN  INTERPERSONAL  PROCESSES 

Level  3 

The  first  person  provides  no  "negative"  cues  between 
what  he  says  and  what  he  feels,  but  provides  no 
positive  cues  to  indicate  a  really  genuine  response 
to  the  second  person(s). 

Example:   The  first  person  may  listen  and  follow 

the  second  person(s)  but  commits  nothing 
more  of  himself. 

In  summary,  the  first  person  appears  to  make  appro- 
priate responses  that  do  not  seem  insincere  but  that 
do  not  reflect  any  real  involvement  either. 


Name  Rating  Name  Rating 

1.  7. 

2.  8.  

3-  9.  

4.  ; 10.   

5.  11.  

6.  12. 
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INTERPERSONAL  FUNCTIONING 
SCORE  SHEET 

Rater Series  # 

Date  Tape  # 


D.   PERSONALLY  RELEVANT  CONCRETENESS  OR  SPECIFICITY  OF 
EXPRESSION  IN  INTERPERSONAL  PROCESSES 

Level  3 

The  first  person  at  times  enables  the  second  person(s) 
to  discuss  personally  relevant  material  in  specific 
and  concrete  terminology. 

Example:   The  first  person  will  make  it  possible 

for  the  discussion  with  the  second  person(s) 
to  center  directly  around  most  things  that 
are  personally  important  to  the  second 
person(s),  although  there  will  continue 
to  be  areas  not  dealt  with  concretely  and 
areas  in  which  the  second  person  does  not 
develop  fully  in  specificity. 

In  summary,  the  first  person  sometimes  guides  the 
discussions  into  consideration  of  personally  relevant 
specific  and  concrete  instances,  but  these  are  not 
always  fully  developed. 


Name  Rating  Name          Rating 

1-  ______   7. 

2. 8. 

3-  9. 

4.  10.  

5. 11.  

6.  12. 
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